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CHAPTER I 
CHILDHOOD, YOUTH AND FIRST LOVE 


It was a strange combination of circumstances 
which led to the descendant of a comparatively 
obscure Polish noble family becoming Queen of France, 
a strange irony of fate which made so pure and pious 
and refined a woman as Marie Leckzinska the wife of 
the dissolute Louis XV. 

Marie’s father and grandfather had occupied 
important official positions in Poland, but for all that 
the Leckzinski were neither a very ancient nor a very 
distinguished family. Of course when Marie became 
Queen of France there were people who set to work to 
show that her ancestry was as glorious, and reached 
back to as venerable an antiquity as anyone could 
wish; but it must be admitted that these genealogists 
seem to have relied rather on their own imaginations 
than on historical evidence, for their information. 

One of them “ to increase the joy of all Europe,” 
as he quaintly puts it, wrote a tract to prove that 
Leckzinski were related ‘‘ to the Emperors both of 
the East and West, to absolute monarchs, to almost 
every Polish King there had ever been, to dukes, 
heroes and the greatest nobles.’ 

Another, a Jesuit called Tournemine, asserted 
that the Leckzinski had been the first to introduce 
Christianity into Poland; the Opalinski, the family 
to which Marie’s mother belonged, had been the first 


to embrace it; and that her grandmother’s family, 
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the Jablanoruski, came from the same stock as the 
famous St. Stanislas, Bishop of Cracow, who was 
martyred in the 11th century. All very interesting 
and very edifying, had it been true; which of course 
it was not. 

On the 23rd June 1703 Marie Charlotte Sophie 
Felicité Leckzinska was born at Breslau, whither her 
mother had gone to be under the care of a famous 
doctor who would not quit Breslau. At the time of 
her birth her father, Stanislas Leckzinski, had not yet 
become King of Poland, so Marie was not even born 
a princess. Poland was an elective monarchy, the 
King being chosen by the nobles—a form of govern- 
ment little likely to secure the peace of the country, 
especially when foreign princes aspired to the Polish 
crown and foreign monarchs attempted to influence 
the election. 

In 1697, at the death of the famous John Sobieski, 
there was a fiercely contested election which resulted 
in Augustus, Elector of Saxony, becoming King; 
although the first choice of the Polish diet fell upon 
James Sobieski, the son of the late King, among whose 
most ardent supporters was Stanislas Leckzinski. 

Augustus desired to wrest the province of Livonia 
from the Swedes and entered into alliance with the 
King of Denmark and Peter the Great of Russia, both 
of whom were willing to see the power of Sweden 
curtailed, and were ready to support him in an enter- 
prise which seemed easy to accomplish, since the 
King of Sweden, Charles XII., was still hardly more 
than a boy. 

Young though he was, however, Charles had 
inherited a double portion of the military genius of his 
forefathers, Gustavus Adolphus and Charles X., and 
in his hands the Swedish army became one of the most 
remarkable fighting forces the world has ever known. 

In 1700 Charles who was only eighteen years of age 
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reduced Denmark to submission in two months; and 
in the autumn of the same year with 8,000 men 
defeated a Russian army nearly ten times as numerous 
at Revel. 

For several years war continued between Charles 
and Augustus, with whom his Polish subjects were 
becoming more and more discontented: and at last 
in February 1704 the Polish diet guided by the 
Primate Radziejowsky deposed Augustus. 

“ The will of the King of Sweden and consequently 
of this Diet,’’ says Voltaire, ‘‘ was to place James 
Sobieski on the throne; but their intentions were 
foiled by Augustus, who captured James and his 
brother Constantine and imprisoned them at Leipsic.”’ 

At this juncture Stanislas Leckzinski was sent on a 
mission to Charles, who was so struck with his char- 
acter and abilities that he decided to make him King 
of Poland. 

This choice did not please the Primate, who sent to 
Charles and endeavoured to persuade him to change 
his mind. 

“What have you to say against Stanislas 
Leckzinski?’”’ asked the King. 

“ Sire,” replied the Primate, “ he is too young.” 

“ He is about my age,’ answered Charles. 

This was of course an unanswerable argument, 
especially as Stanislas was in fact several years older 
than the King of Sweden. 

So Count Hoorn was sent to Warsaw to order the 
Poles to elect a King within five days and to elect 
Stanislas Leckzinski. 

Thus on 14th July 1704 Stanislas became King of 
Poland, and his little daughter Marie, in consequence, 
a royal princess. 

Augustus however was not disposed to accept his 
deposition tamely, and not long after Stanislas’s 
accession invaded Poland. Stanislas, seeing that the 
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Saxon forces were superior to his own, decided to 
abandon Warsaw and join the King of Sweden, taking 
his family with him. 

At a certain place where he had halted he learned 
that the Saxons were nearer than he had supposed and 
immediately ordered the march to be resumed. In the 
hurry little Marie, then a baby of about a year old, was 
forgotten, and it was not until they had gone a league 
that her parents became aware that she was not 
with them. 

A detachment of cavalry was at once sent to look 
for her, but the landlord of the inn at which the King 
had rested denied all knowledge of the matter, and it 
was only by accident that some of the soldiers found 
the little princess in an outhouse, lying quietly in 
her cradle. 

A few hours later the Saxons burned the outhouse 
in which Marie had been left. 

The reign of Stanislas was brief and troublous ; 
and even though Charles XII. reduced Augustus to 
submission, and forced him not only to renounce his 
claim to the crown of Poland, but to write and 
congratulate Stanislas on his accession to it, he could 
not prevent the Russians from invading Poland. 

In 1707 Marie had another narrow escape of being 
captured by her father’s enemies. The Russian 
general sent a detachment of light troops to seize the 
family of Stanislas, which was then living in the 
Chateau of Posen. On the unexpected arrival of the 
Russian soldiers most of the household fled in dismay, 
and Marie was left alone in the house with a few 
servants. ‘The Russians were actually breaking in 
the doors when some of the servants succeeded in 
escaping through the gardens with the little princess 
to a neighbouring hamlet, where they entrusted her 
to a peasant, who kept her hidden in a kneading 
trough until the danger was past. Marie retained all 
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her life a clear remembrance of this incident and of the 
terror she felt of being captured by the Russians. 

However for the most part the Polish royal family 
lived peacefully in the Chateau of Posen, and Marie 
during her early years was surrounded by a semi- 
barbaric splendour and luxury. 

With the defeat of Charles XII. at Pultowa in 
1709, the reign of Stanislas came to anend. Although 
he was a man of considerable energy and ability 
Stanislas in the troublous times in which he lived was 
not capable of maintaining himself on the throne of 
Poland without the support of the King of Sweden, 
and Charles in his retirement at Bender in Turkish 
territory was unable any longer to give him any 
effective help. 

The Russians and Saxons again invaded Poland, 
and Stanislas unable to make head against them 
withdrew into Pomerania, which was then Swedish 
territory, to defend it. 

His wife and family meanwhile sought refuge in 
Sweden where they remained for several years. One 
interesting and characteristic anecdote of this period 
of Marie’s life has been preserved. 

The Leckzinski were Catholics, and Mariefrom an 
early age exhibited a very religious and devout spirit. 
When she was eleven years old, shortly before she left 
Sweden, she was taken to see the relics of St. Brigitte, 
and begged the owner of them to give her the skull. 
Upon his refusing, she appealed to a Lutheran Bishop 
who had accompanied her and asked him to persuade 
the owner to grant her request. 

This the Bishop declined to do on the ground that 
the skull of St. Brigitte ought not to be taken out of 
the kingdom. 

“ But it is the head of a Catholic,” pleaded Marie, 
who evidently found it hard to understand why 
heretics should treasure the relics of a Catholic saint. 
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“No matter,” replied the Bishop. “‘ She was an 
excellent woman.”’ 

“You are right, sir,’”’ said Marie, “ and so long as 
the head of this excellent woman remains in Sweden 
people will remember the time when Sweden was 
Catholic.” 

The Bishop was so struck at hearing such a remark 
from a child of her age that he prevailed upon the 
owner of the relics to give her one of the bones, which 
she treasured all her life. 

At last Augustus proposed terms of peace, of which 
the first condition was that Stanislas should formally 
renounce the crown of Poland. This he was himself 
willing to do, but Charles XII. would not give his 
consent. In hopes of persuading him to do so Stanislas 
joined him at Bender, but found that he was no 
easier to convince by word of mouth than he had been 
by letter. 

When at length Charles left Bender and returned 
to Sweden he was anxious to restore Stanislas to his 
throne by force of arms, but Stanislas would not 
agree—perhaps because he doubted Charles’s ability 
to do what he proposed, perhaps because he was 
unwilling to plunge his native land into war again. 
Charles therefore bestowed upon him the little 
principality of Zweibrugge (or Deux Ponts) : “‘ There,” 
he said, “‘ if you are not rich you will at least be master 
and my subjects will treat you as King.” 

At Zweibrugge Stanislas was rejoined by his 
family, and although now politically negligible he 
enjoyed for a time a certain amount of safety and 
tranquillity. 

The rancour of Augustus however against his 
former rival was by no means appeased; not only 
did he deprive him of his hereditary estates in Poland, 
but made an attempt to have him kidnapped. 

A Saxon officer with twelve followers lay in wait 
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for Stanislas as he drove from Zweibrugge to 
Graventhal on the feast of the Assumption. Fortun- 
ately the King had been forewarned and_ took 
precautions. In the first carriage which the assassins 
attacked they found only some ladies among whom 
was the Princess Marie; while in the second carriage 
was the Captain of the Guard alone. Supposing him to 
be the King they fired at him several times but 
missed him; before they could do further mischief 
Stanislas came up accompanied by his guards whom 
he had placed in ambush, and took the would-be 
kidnappers prisoners. 

It was during the time that the Leckzinski were at 
Zweibrugge that an incident occurred which shows 
how much tact and good sense Marie possessed even 
while still hardly more than a child. 

Her mother was grieving over the loss of Poland 
and the sufferings of the family, while her father who 
always liked to pose as a philosopher maintained that 
the loss of a crown should not touch the heart even 
slightly. After some time they appealed to Marie, 
who was then twelve years old, to settle the dispute. 
“ T think,” she said, ‘‘ Mamma is right as to the motive 
and you Papa are not wrong at bottom. Mamma 
regrets your crown because she loves you, and you 
do not regret it because you are a man.” 

The death of Charles XII. in 1718 compelled 
Stanislas to leave Zweibrugge. The Queen of Sweden 
did not continue the pension which Charles had 
given him, and the uncrowned King found himself 
homeless and penniless. In his extremity he turned 
for help to the young King of France, Louis XV., and 
begged to be allowed to seek a refuge in his dominions. 
This request was granted, and the Regent sent him a 
friendly and gracious letter. 

“ Your virtues much more than your misfortunes,” 
he wrote, “interest the King my nephew in your 
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favour, and he instructs me to inform you that it is 
not his protection but his friendship he intends to 
accord you. As you are in the neighbourhood of 
Alsace you can choose whatever town in the province 
suits you.” Stanislas selected Weissembourg, and 
there on a small allowance from the French King lived 
in very humble state. 

There one of his chief interests was the education 
of his daughter Marie, her elder sister having died 
during the family’s residence at Zweibrugge. 

Although a lady called Mockzinska had been 
appointed Marie’s governess the King himself took an 
active part in his daughter’s education, and drew up a 
paper of instructions for the guidance of the governess. 

Some of them are worth quoting, not only because 
they throw light upon Marie’s upbringing, but also 
because they show that Stanislas had enlightened 
views on education. He did not wish children to be 
forced, nor did he think it reasonable to expect of 
them “ sallies of wit or virtues properly so-called” ; 
we must leave it to time to develop the reason. 
** Children must have their recreations,’ he writes; 
“it is the order of nature: don’t forbid them the use 
of their legs, let them learn to walk, to jump, even 
to run.” 

“Pride would manifest itself less in later life, if 
it were better restrained in childhood ; it is one of the 
passions which can only be restrained by reason and 
religion. . . . If one is constantly telling children 
that they are great, will they not think themselves 
dispensed from becoming so? Instead of treating 
the merit of their ancestors as if it were theirs, let it 
be made an object of emulation... let them be 
told often that it is shameful to hoard money, more 
shameful to get into debt and that the height of 
dishonour is to contract debts and not pay them.” 

Marie received on the whole a very good education ; 
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she had a fair knowledge of six languages—Polish, 
French, Italian, German, Latin and Swedish; she 
could play the viol, sing, draw, and paint, but her 
favourite study, the only one indeed in which she 
ever became really proficient, was history. But 
perhaps the most important result of her education 
was her love of work and hatred of idleness; as a girl 
her leisure hours were devoted to music, drawing and 
painting, and all her life she maintained the habit of 
filling every hour of the day with some active 
employment. 

When Marie grew up several German princes 
sought her hand, but though urged by her mother to 
marry she would not: ‘ Do you think, Mamma,” 
she said, “‘ to make me happy by sending me away 
from you?” It is probable however that a dis- 
inclination to leave her parents was not the sole reason 
which led Marie to reject these suitors; for when 
the Count d’Estrées, a French officer who had been 
garrisoned at Weissembourg, became a suitor she 
was willing enough to accept him. 

It seems probable that there was real affection 
on both sides, and that for this reason Stanislas was 
willing to agree to a match which was hardly flattering 
to his ambition, for he was really devoted to his 
daughter. However he made a condition; in order to 
obtain his consent, d’Estrées must get himself made 
a Duke and a peer of France. 

The lover at once returned to France to try to 
obtain this favour of the Regent. He was not however 
destined to succeed. 

“Count,” the Regent is reported to have said, 
“ T can’t do it; your ancestors no doubt have served 
the state nobly, but what have you done personally 
to merit a peerage? Your love affair is not a sufficient 
title. And, my dear d’Estrées, what a poor sort of a 


marriage you would be making. An elective monarch 
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without a crown is of little account among the powers ; 
his daughter isn’t as suitable a wife for you as the 
daughter of a famous general would be.’ What 
would the Regent have said and thought could he 
have known that this same daughter of an elective 
monarch without a crown was one day to be Queen 
of France ? 

Anyway d’Estrées did not get his peerage, and 
Marie was shut off from a marriage of inclination. 

Though Marie accepted her father’s decision with- 
out complaining, she no doubt in secret shed many 
a tear and felt her disappointment keenly. A story 
is told by Mme. Campan which shows that she long 
retained tender memories of her first lover. He 
eventually married another, and when the Duchess 
d’Estrées came to pay her court to the Queen at 
Versailles Marie said to those about her: ‘‘ Well, 
I might have been in this lady’s place and have 
made a curtsey to the Queen of France.” 

Surely it was not triumph at the brilliant position 
she occupied which prompted these words, but regret 
that a happier if humbler lot had been denied her. 
Often and often during the long years when her 
husband neglected her and forsook her company for 
that of his mistresses, she must have had her day 
dreams of the happier life that might have been hers, 
had she been allowed to marry her first love. 

Stanislas soon entered upon another negotiation 
for his daughter’s marriage, this time with the Duke de 
Bourbon. ‘This Prince after the death of his first wife 
had fallen under the sway of Mme. de Prie, a clever 
and ambitious adventuress, the daughter of a rich 
contractor, Berthelet de Pléneuf; when her father 
was compelled to disgorge his ill-gotten gains Mme. de 
Prie, who found herself ruined, attached herself to 
the Duke de Bourbon over whom she acquired a 
complete ascendancy. 
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The Duke’s mother however was determined that 
her son should marry again; his first marriage had 
been childless, and she was desirous that he should 
have an heir; she was moreover anxious to rescue 
him from the influence of Mme. de Prie. The Duke 
was willing to comply with his mother’s wishes, and 
Mme. de Prie, since she saw no hope of preventing her 
lover from marrying again, decided to choose a wife for 
him, and looked about for one who would not be 
likely to destroy her own influence over the Duke. 

At this juncture she learned from the Chevalier 
de Vauchoux that Stanislas was looking about for a 
husband for his daughter, and from what Vauchoux 
told her of Marie’s character and education Mme. 
de Prie came to the conclusion that Marie was just 
the kind of wife it would suit her for the Duke to marry. 
She therefore entered into negotiations with Stanislas 
through Vauchoux, and ever mindful of her own 
interests made it a condition that if the marriage was 
arranged she should receive a considerable sum of 
money for her pains. 

It seems strange to us that Stanislas, who must 
have had some kind of inkling about Mme. de Prie’s 
true character and her relations with Bourbon, 
should have been willing to accept her as an inter- 
mediary in arranging a marriage for his daughter ; 
but he did so, and in his correspondence with 
Vauchoux always refers to her as if she were a most 
honourable and estimable person. 

In the difficult and precarious circumstances in 
which he was, his anxiety to see his daughter suitably 
settled inlife no doubt made him more ready to grasp 
any means of accomplishing his desire than he would 
otherwise have been. 

Writing to Vauchoux in March 1722 he says: 
‘“‘ Nothing is more advantageous to my daughter than 
the idea which this lady [Mme. de Prie] has conceived 
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of her. If I were not afraid of wounding her modesty 
I should say that she is not deceived also about the 
Queen’s friendship and about the ardent desire we 
have of convincing her of it on every possible occasion.’ ’ 
In another letter he asks Vauchoux to assure Mme. de 
Prie that no one could be more deeply affected than 
he was at seeing her take an interest in his affairs. 

The months passed by however, and nothing was 
arranged. Rumours reached Stanislas that a plan 
was atoot for marrying the Duke to the Duchess of 
Modena. This was very disquieting news. There was 
difficulty also about the payment demanded by Mme. 
de Prie; she wanted ready money, while he being as 
usual short of cash desired “‘ credit for a short time.”’ 

Nearly two years had elapsed since the marriage 
had first been suggested, and no definite conclusion 
had been reached. Stanislas naturally began to grow 
impatient: he wanted it settled once for all. 

Early in 1724 it seemed possible that another 
suitor might be found in the young Duke d Orléans, 
the son of the Regent. Count d’Argenson, who had 
been sent to try to arrange a marriage between this 
prince and the daughter of the Margrave of Baden, 
visited Weissembourg, and on his return to Versailles 
spoke very highly of Marie, “‘ going so far as to place 
her much above the Princess of Baden.’ Orléans 
however did not fall in with the idea, and soon after 
married the Princess of Baden. 

At last, early in 1725, things began to move. The 
Duke decided to marry Marie, and made overtures to 
Stanislas through the Marshal du Bourg. Mme. de 
Prie also began to correspond directly with Stanislas 
and sent an artist, Pierre Gobert, to take a portrait 
of Marie. 

Writing to Vauchoux of this portrait Stanislas 
said: ‘‘ You will admit that I have reason to be 
charmed with the portrait, for you will judge yourself 
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when you see it that it is a speaking likeness and one 
that could not be improved upon. I would still wish 
that her inner self and character could be drawn as you 
know them.” 

The portrait was of course intended to be shown to 
the Duke. 

Everything seemed to be going smoothly and the 
marriage as good as settled, but before the portrait 
reached its destination events had happened which 
kept the Duke occupied with matters more important 
even than his own marriage, events which in the end 
led to that marriage being abandoned altogether. 

But before describing the strange combination of 
circumstances which made the daughter of an un- 
crowned elective king, Queen of France, it will be well 
to say something of the character and upbringing of 
her future husband. 


CHAPTER I 
THE BOY KING 


Louis XV. was only five years old when at the 
death of his great-grandfather, Louis XIV., he 
became King of France. 

During the eight years of his minority, for the 
King technically came of age at thirteen, the country 
was ruled by the Duke d’Orléans as Regent. The 
Regent though an able man was openly and notoriously 
dissolute, and the court which during the latter days 
of Louis XIV. had been at least outwardly decorous 
became flagrantly immoral, and the evil example 
which the Regent had set was followed long after 
his death. 

Louis, who was an orphan and an ailing, delicate 
child, was at first entrusted to the care of Mme. de 
Ventadour, for whom he retained a deep and lasting 
affection. This lady did her best to instil into the 
little King a sense of his own importance. When one 
night at supper he showed great admiration for some 
new chandeliers she impressed upon him that it was 
beneath his dignity to set much store by anything 
of that kind; and on another occasion when he had 
dropped a gold coin would not let him pick it up for 
the same reason. 

At an early age he showed a disposition to say 
unpleasant things to people, and once when the 
Bishop of Metz was presented to him cried out: 
“Oh! my God, how ugly he is.” 
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At the age of seven, it was considered necessary 
to put him in the charge of men, so the Marshal de 
Villeroi was appointed his governor and Fleury, the 
Bishop of Fréjus, his tutor. 

Neither choice was a happy one; Villeroi was a 
proud man with exalted ideas of the royal prerogative - 
who taught the little King that he held his crown from 
God alone and that the people were absolutely at his 
disposal. 

Fleury, whose ambition it was to gain a complete 
ascendancy over the King, failed to give him the kind 
of education which would fit him for his future duties. 
Louis was by nature diffident and distrustful of his 
own powers, and Fleury, instead of trying to make 
him more self-reliant, did all in his power to encourage 
him to lean upon his tutor. When the King was 
going to confession, he even read over and corrected 
his confession before he made it. Finding Louis 
indolent and averse from study Fleury made little 
effort to encourage him to apply his mind; and 
though Fleury’s enemies no doubt exaggerated the 
extent to which he neglected the King’s education it 
remains certain that he did not do for him what a 
wise and conscientious tutor would have done. 

Louis was not destitute of ability, and often in 
later life showed insight and sound judgment in 
public affairs, but he was naturally indolent and 
lacking in self-reliance or initiative, and the training 
he received from Fleury tended to increase rather 
than eradicate these faults. Fleury did indeed instil 
into him a great respect for the Church and a vivid 
fear of hell; but taken as a whole his influence over 
Louis must be regarded as disastrous. Mme. de 
Brancas, who knew Fleury well, says in her memoirs 
that having spoilt his good qualities and broken the 
activity of his mind, Fleury filled his mind with 
prejudices and his heart with distrust. Although 
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Mme. de Brancas had no liking for Fleury and regarded 
him as a hypocrite, her judgment on this matter 
appears to be substantially just. 

At an early age Louis began to take an interest in 
hunting, the one manly occupation for which he had 
a lasting inclination, and since it seemed to benefit 
his health he was allowed to indulge in it to his 
heart’s content. 

As a boy he manifested the characteristics which 
became so prominent in his later life. He was shy, 
reserved, impenetrable, and showed on occasion a 
curious kind of callousness. 

An anecdote illustrative of this is told by the 
advocate Barbier in his journal. Louis had a pet 
white doe which he wished to kill; he took his gun 
and shot at it, but only succeeded in wounding it. 
The animal ran to him and fawned upon him. He 
caressed it and then had it taken away that he might 
shoot at it again; at the second attempt he killed 
it. Barbier regards this action as exhibiting a bad 
and ferocious trait in his nature. 

But whatever Louis’s defects of character may 
have been there is no question about his good looks ; 
he was, someone said, beautiful as an angel, and the 
Duchess d’Orléans, the Regent’s mother, describes 
him as follows: ‘‘ He has great black eyes and long 
curling eyelashes, a pretty complexion, a charming 
mouth, long and abundant curly hair, little red cheeks, 
an upright figure, a good carriage, very pretty hands 
and pretty feet.” 

The Regent, anxious to strengthen the alliance 
between France and Spain, betrothed Louis to a 
Spanish Infanta, the daughter of Philip V., who was 
sent to the French court to be educated. She was a 
winsome and engaging little girl who won the hearts 
of all; but Louis, although he gave her a most magnifi- 
cent doll costing 20,000 livres, seemed to take no 
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interest in her. For this one can hardly blame him, 
as it is not natural for a boy in his early teens to take 
much interest in a little girl of four or five, even 
though he knows that when they grow up they are to 
become man and wife. 

Although Louis came to man’s estate at an 
unusually early age he did not seem to be at all 
attracted by women, and was awkward and taciturn 
in their presence. Barbier records a scandalous story 
of a pleasure party at Chantilly got up by some of 
the ladies at the court for the purpose of corrupting 
the young King’s virtue and overcoming his repug- 
nance for the fair sex. The plot however was a 
complete fiasco, for Louis’s modesty or his shyness 
proved invincible. 

After the Regent’s death the Duke de Bourbon 
became chief minister, and, although the King was now 
technically of age, the real ruler of France. 

Louis was still delicate, and since if he died 
without an heir it would lead to serious complications, 
possibly even to a war of succession, Bourbon began 
to contemplate breaking off the Spanish match; if 
Louis remained unmarried until the little Infanta was 
old enough to become a bride, seven or eight years at 
least must elapse before an heir could be hoped 
for. 

True, Philip V. had renounced his claims to the 
throne of France when he became King of Spain ; 
but if Louis died childless, he might disregard his 
renunciation and reassert his claims; this would 
almost certainly lead to a European war. If the 
King of Spain were ruled out, the next heir was the 
Duke d’Orléans, the son of the Regent, and the last 
thing Bourbon and his family desired to see was an 
Orléans dynasty. 

He had a memorial drawn up for him of marriage- 
able princesses, with their age, religion and alliances 
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duly noted. The list contained no less than a hundred 
names, but some of those whose names appeared 
on it were judged to be too old and others too young, 
while others again for various reasons were deemed 
unsuitable; thus the number was reduced from a 
hundred to seventeen, and again after considerable 
debate from seventeen to four: the two daughters 
of the Prince of Wales and Bourbon’s two sisters, 
Mlle. de Vermandois and Mlle. de Sens. 

When presenting to the King the opinion of his 
Council on the matter Bourbon said: ‘“‘ Your choice 
can fall only on one of two, to wit Mlle. de Vermandois, 
to whom they all incline, and the English Princesses 
in case Your Majesty does not think fit to follow their 
advice.” 

The Council indeed all favoured Mlle. de 
Vermandois except Fleury, who preferred the English 
alliance. Perhaps it was therefore due to Fleury’s 
influence that, in spite of the preference of the majority 
of the Council, negotiations were first opened with 
the English Court. 

It is strange that the Duke de Bourbon and his 
advisers should ever have imagined it possible that 
George I., whose chief qualification for the English 
Crown was his protestantism, would consent to his 
granddaughter becoming a Catholic, a necessary 
condition of her marriage with the King of France. 
The proposal however was made, and George I., as 
was only natural, declined it. 

There remained Bourbon’s sister, Mlle. de Ver- 
mandois. Except that she was eight years older than 
the King, she was a most suitable candidate, 
handsome, well educated, of unblemished reputation, 
and a member of the French Royal Family. 

President Hénault in his memoirs states that 
Bourbon sent his mother and Mme. de Prie to broach 
the matter to his sister, and that she begged her 
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mother not to press her; of Mme. de Prie she took no 
notice. If this story be true (though other accounts 
do not agree with Hénault’s), it is possible that Mlle. 
de Vermandois’ lofty disdain may have decided Mme. 
de Prie to oppose the match. __ Be this as it may, it 
seems certain that Mme. de Prie did oppose it, on the 
ground that public opinion in France and Europe 
would condemn the Duke if he used his influence over 
the King to marry him to one of his own sisters. So 
the idea of marrying Louis to Mlle. de Vermandois 
was abandoned. 

But time was pressing; the little Infanta was to 
be sent back to Spain on 5th April, and Bourbon felt 
he would be in a ridiculous position if having broken 
off the Spanish match he did not promptly find another 
bride. 

It was then, probably at the suggestion of Mme. 
de Prie, that he decided to marry the King to Marie 
Leckzinska. Her name had appeared in the list 
of possible princesses, with the note that her parents 
were not rich and would probably wish to live in 
France, which was not desirable. The fact that 
Bourbon himself contemplated marrying her shows 
that he had not hitherto regarded her as a likely 
wife for the King. 

Maybe the arrival of Gobert’s portrait of Marie, 
which was generally admired, had something to do 
with the decision, but the quandary in which the 
Duke found himself had probably more. At any rate 
on 31st March at a Council at Marly, he laid before 
the King the list of possible princessés and explained 
to him that Marie Leckzinska was the only really 
suitable one; he shewed Louis her portrait, and the 
King after having seen-it expressed his readiness to 
marry the Polish Princess. 

Unfortunately Gobert’s portrait has not been 
preserved, so we cannot tell what it was like. When 
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we recall the reason for which it was painted we 
cannot help suspecting that it may have been rather 
flattering, despite her fond father’s opinion that it 
was a “speaking likeness.” There is however a 
portrait of Marie, obviously taken when she was still 
quite young, attributed to Belle, and this accords 
well enough with Villars’ description of her: “ The 
Queen’s person,” he says, ‘‘ is very agreeable without 
being beautiful.” Her face, as depicted in this 
portrait, is pleasant and intelligent, but certainly 
not handsome. Her expression is rather timid, and 
she does not appear wholly at ease in her magnificent 
dress. 

On the whole Belle’s portrait strikes one as being 
probably a faithful likeness, and if so, judging by the 
success Gobert’s portrait had at Versailles it seems 
reasonable to conjecture that Gobert may, while 
retaining the likeness, have made the portrait better 
looking than the sitter. 

Though there is considerable charm of expression 
in Nattier’s portrait and La Tour’s pastel of Marie 
(both taken when she was middle-aged), neither of 
them suggests that she was at any period of her life 
a handsome woman. 

Anyway a messenger was forthwith sent to 
Weissembourg with a letter from the Duke to 
Stanislas. 

At the moment this letter arrived the fortunes 
of the Leckzinski seemed to be at their lowest ebb; 
Stanislas was as usual in great need of money, and 
had just received from Augustus a refusal to restore 
his hereditary estates to him. 

Marie and her mother were sitting in a room 
together doing some needlework when Stanislas 
entered with the Duke’s letter in his hand. 

“Oh, my daughter!” he cried. ‘ Let us fall on 
our knees and thank God.” 
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“What ! Papa, are you recalled to the throne ?” 
asked Marie. 

“ Heaven grants us something better still,” said 
Stanislas. ‘‘ You are Queen of France! ”’ 

And they knelt down to give thanks to God for 
their great and unexpected good fortune. 

There is something at once sad and comic in this 
strange little scene. 

It is sad, because we know all the misery that lay 
in store for Marie as Queen of France; comic, because 
the elation of Stanislas is so out of keeping with his 
philosophic pose, which on another occasion had made 
him maintain that the loss of a crown was nothing 
to grieve about. 

Stanislas replied to the Duke in a letter which 
shows how deeply sensible he was of the honour that 
was being done to his daughter. 


“ Monsieur my Brother, 

What can I say to your Most Serene Highness 
in reply to a letter, which deeply touching my 
heart and depriving me of speech would render me 
incapable of expressing my sentiments, if they 
were new and unknown to your Most Serene High- 
ness? But as you do me the justice of being long 
since assured of them, I rely upon that to make 
your Most Serene Highness understand that in 
expending himself in friendship for me he renders 
me incapable of being able to represent to him all 
my gratitude in its true colours, so lively that I feel 
that I live only for him. It is certain that the 
ardent desire of alliance with your Most Serene 
Highness and of being attached to him by sacred 
ties as much as I am by a true inclination has been 
the principal subject of all my prayers; and I feel 
an inconceivable consolation in the consciousness 
that it would have made him happy. But since 
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Providence has thus decided it, and your in- 
comparable wisdom thus decides it, your Most 
Serene Highness knows that I am devoted to him 
with all my family, and that he disposes of a 
possession of which I had made him entirely the 
master and which was no more my own. 

I concede you a father’s right over my daughter 
in place of that of a husband which was designed 
for you. Let the King who demands her receive 
her at your hands, conduct her to the throne where 
she will be an eternal monument of the greatness 
of your soul, of your zeal for the King, of love for 
your august family and of the good that you wish 
to the State. In virtue moreover of the same 
paternal right which I transfer to your Serene 
Highness, I pray you to reply for me to his Majesty, 
and to assure him with what honour and resignation 
I obey his will. May it please the Almighty that 
He may derive glory from it, the King contentment, 
his subjects satisfaction; and your Most Serene 
Highness in making me the proudest of fathers 
will make me the happiest of mortals if he is 
convinced of the passion with which I am, &c.”’ 


The proposal though made and accepted was not 
as yet publicly announced, but rumours of it soon 
got abroad. French opinion was shocked by the 
idea of such a marriage. To wed the greatest King 
in the world to a princess who, strictly speaking, could 
hardly be said to be of royal blood, whose father had 
been dethroned and lived in poverty on the French 
King’s charity, a princess, marriage with whom 
would bring neither wealth nor honour, nor useful 
alliances: the thing was preposterous. 

Marais, a member of the Parliament of Paris, 
recording the rumour in his journal, comments that 
“there has hardly been a Queen of this sort in 
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France’ —voicing no doubt the general opinion of 
the capital. 

The King of Sardinia, Louis’s grandfather, pro- 
tested against the marriage as a mésalliance, and 
rumours were spread abroad that Marie was epileptic 
and suffered from physical defects. So persistent 
were these rumours that the ministers had to pay 
some attention to them. 

The rumour that Marie was epileptic was easily 
explained and refuted. The Queen of Poland had 
been to consult a nun at Tréves about a friend of hers 
who suffered from epilepsy ; this was of course enough 
to set people talking and conjecturing that it was 
her own daughter who was thus afflicted. As soon 
as the true facts were revealed the rumour died a 
natural death. 

The ministers however thought it expedient to 
send two physicians to Weissembourg to examine 
Marie and report on the state of her health. The 
result of their inquiries was in every way satisfactory, 
and they were able to report that the princess had an 
admirable constitution and enjoyed splendid health 
except for some pains in her loins, caused by her 
sedentary life and “ the long space of time she passes 
in churches in a constrained position.” 

The proposed marriage of Marie to the King of 
France was not palatable to Augustus, for he feared 
no doubt that Stanislas might induce his son-in-law 
to support him in reasserting his claim to the Polish 
crown. A fresh attempt therefore was made on the 
life of Stanislas: a Saxon officer, probably with 
the connivance of Augustus, concealed some poisoned 
tobacco in a house in Alsace, and employed a German 
to sell the tobacco to Stanislas. The German how- 
ever betrayed the plot to the Intendant of Alsace, 
and the attempt was thus frustrated. 

After the marriage between Louis and Marie had 
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been arranged, but before it was published, the 
Czarina through her minister, Prince Mentschikoff, 
suggested her daughter Elizabeth to M. Campredon, 
the French Ambassador in Russia, as a suitable bride 
for the French King; she added that if Bourbon 
married Marie Leckzinska she would make him King 
of Poland, as Stanislas would no doubt be easily 
persuaded to renounce his claims in favour of his 
son-in-law. 

The proposition was an advantageous one both 
for France and for Bourbon: it would have given 
France a powerful ally and set Bourbon on a throne. 

Campredon warmly supported the proposal, and 
when communicating it to Versailles wrote: ‘‘ What 
Mentschikofi says about the personal qualities of the 
Princess Elizabeth is true; she must have great 
personal merit to have made the progress she has in 
the French and German languages, which she speaks 
and writes very well, and to have attained such 
polished manners in her conversation and all her 
conduct.” She was of a suitable age, being only 
six weeks older than the King—beautiful, well made, 
witty and lively. 

The Duke and his advisers did not however see 
things as Campredon did; in France the Russians 
were still regarded as little better than barbarians, 
while the Czarina was justly regarded as a woman of 
low origin. She was the daughter of an innkeeper. 

Whether these objections in themselves would 
have sufficed to counterbalance the obvious advantages 
that would result from a marriage with the Russian 
Princess we cannot tell, but there was another 
objection still more formidable: Mme. de Prie did 
not regard the project favourably; she probably 
thought that the Russian princess would not be as 
amenable to her influence as the Polish one would, 
and the great thing to be desired in the Queen of 
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France was from her point of view a readiness to carry 
out the wishes of Mme. de Prie. 

The proposals therefore for a Russian marriage 
came to nothing; a powerful ally was alienated from 
France and ranged on the side of her enemies, and 
Mme. de Prie got her own way. 

On May 27th it was at length publicly announced 
that the King was about to marry Marie Leckzinska. 
The news caused something very like consternation ; 
“the court has been as sad,’’ someone remarked, 
“as though it had been announced that the King had 
had a fit of apoplexy.’’ ‘I cannot understand,” 
wrote the Duchess of Lorraine, ‘‘ why the whole of 
France does not rise up in opposition to it.” 

However the die was cast, and neither the King 
nor the Duke de Bourbon cared much what the court 
or the people at large thought about it. 

The Duke, who be it remembered had till a short 
time before been a suitor for Marie’s hand, wrote her 
the following letter :— 


‘“ Madame— 

Your marriage not being declared I dared not 
till now write to you. I have contented myself 
with begging the King, your father, to assure you 
of the desire I had of seeing on the throne of France 
a princess whose virtues resounding throughout all 
Europe could not fail to bring happiness to the 
State, satisfaction to the King and consolation 
to his subjects; but to-day, Madame, when the 
King has just made public this great and important 
affair, I should be failing in my duty if I deferred 
expressing my joy at having been happy enough to 
find in my ministry the opportunity of rendering my 
country the most essential service it could expect 
of me. Allow me, Madame, to say here that my 
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because of the sacrifice I have made of a thing on 
which the happiness of my life depended; but 
the respect which I owe to a princess who will 
shortly be my queen and mistress does not permit 
me to say more on this point. So, Madame, to con- 
fine myself within my duty and my sincerest 
sentiments, it only remains for me to beg you to 
regard me, among all those who are going to be 
your subjects, as him who will be the most faithful 
to the crown, the most attached to your person, 
the most submissive to your orders, the most 
zealous for your interests, the most alive to what- 
ever can please you. I dare then to beg of you 
to render me in advance this justice, until I can 
prove that whatever terms I use I shall but faintly 
portray the respect with which I have the honour 
to be, Madame, your most humble and very 
obedient servant.” 


A very clever, courtly, neatly turned letter; 
though one is inclined to smile at the Duke’s pretence 
that “‘ the happiness of his life’? was being sacrificed 
when he gave up his project of marrying Marie, in 
order that she might become the King’s wife. He had 
never even seen her, and had he chosen might have 
married her any time during the last two years. 
Probably the Duke knew as well as we do that he was 
talking humbug, but it was the kind of humbug the 
exigencies of the case demanded of him. 

Now that the marriage was definitely decided 
upon more favourable reports about Marie began to 
reach the French court; here is a very detailed one 
sent to the Duke de Bourbon by the Chevalier “‘ de 
Méré”’ (as his emissary styled himself, for his real 
name was Lozilliére) :— 


“This princess is small, it is held however that 
she is a little taller than the young Duchess 
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d@Orléans; her figure is well proportioned and 
slender, her carriage graceful, and unembarrassed 
in her movements, walking well, her head well set 
on, her hair bordering on chestnut, her temples well 
shaped, her forehead high, her eyebrows well shaped 
and arched, the eye deep set, not large but lively 
and bright, the cheeks full enough with a natural 
colour, the nose a little long but neither fat nor 
red nor parrotlike, otherwise well shaped enough, 
the mouth neither large nor small, the lips full 
and red; the contour of the face fairly good looking 
when the eyes are cast down, the complexion good, 
and fresh; fresh water, and sometimes snow water 
are her only paints, as she certainly never puts on 
rouge or white; her air is smiling and gracious, 
her voice sweet and agreeable, her ear not large 
and well formed, her arm round but rather thin 
because this princess has lost her plumpness, her 
hand neither pretty nor ugly, and both white. 
She has a lively and natural wit, well cultivated ; 
much sweetness, kindly, compassionate, charitable, 
generous, admitting no one particularly into her 
confidence, loving all her servants by whom she is 
adored. Her occupations begin from six to seven 
in the morning when she wakes. She reads in bed, 
books of devotion, history, genealogy, chronology, 
geography of which she has a good knowledge. 
She is consulted in the household about the history 
of France which is difficult to follow on account of 
the changes of names. She gets up in winter 
between eight and nine, makes her toilet and is 
always fully dressed from the morning. Then she 
goes to the King’s and the Queen’s apartment, and 
all the family hears mass and dines between eleven 
and midday with the Queen, the King’s mother and 
the Countess de Linanges, the King dining alone. 
They are only about half an hour at table. After 
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dinner she reads for another hour and passes the 
rest of the day with the Queen and her grandmother, 
who all three make needlework ornaments such as 
tapestries, for the altar which they present to the 
churches. She has much religion without bigotry, 
tenderness for her father and mother, by whom she 
is greatly loved. She has no dominant passion with 
regard to anything. She dances correctly and well, 
plays the harpsichord, sings sometimes with a 
sweet voice. 

Want of masters and opportunities has pre- 
vented her from perfecting herself. She speaks 
German, French very well without accent. She is 
temperate in everything, mixes her wine with a 
good deal of water. Her constitution is not 
delicate, healthy not subject to sickness, which says 
a good deal considering her situation, the small 
amount of exercise she takes and the vexations she 
bears with firmness and without murmuring. She 
only allows herself to say with a laugh that she 
would like to see the conclusion of the piece, as far 
as regards the situation of the royal family. She 
takes much after her father both in appearance 
and in humour and wit. She has had smallpox 
with which she is not marked. She has a supple 
mind which will take the form and fashion desired. 
I have had the honour of seeing her work, walk, 
dance, of speaking to her and seeing her in bed, 
and I have found in her service a servant who has 
served her and her alone for nine years. I know 
the man very well, and his wife is the person who 
is most in her confidence. 

I omitted to say that her neck is well pro- 
portioned, her shoulders well placed and broad 
enough, a high breast, white like her throat. This 
princess without being beautiful is lovable for her 
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gentleness, her wit, her wisdom, her behaviour. 
She is a combination of all the virtues.” 


A very full, detailed, particular and curious 
description, which is in the main borne out as far as 
personal appearance goes by another made about the 
same time: only the second description is less 
flattering. The writer of it says that her face lacked 
expression, that she had no grace, no ease of manners, 
and that her bearing was embarrassed and as it were 
uncertain: ‘‘in a word,” he concludes, “‘ she is not 
seductive because she does not wish to be so.” 

And what, one wonders, was the young princess, 
who was being so minutely observed and described, 
thinking about it all? Strange as it may seem, she 
was probably less surprised at what had happened 
than anybody else. The Abbé Proyart, who claims 
to have derived most of his information from members 
of the royal family, records two incidents in his Life 
of Marie which are no doubt true and if true rest 
ultimately on the Queen’s own authority. Both these 
incidents happened during her girlhood, and both 
suggest that her girlish imagination toyed with 
the idea that she might some day be Queen of 
France. 

Once when she had given alms to an old beggar, 
the beggar called down blessings on her head, and 
said: ‘‘ One day you will be Queen of France.” The 
importance of this is obviously not the fact that the 
beggar said it, for it is the sort of thing any beggar 
who wished to say something pleasant might have 
said to any princess at the time, but the fact that 
Marie treasured it in her mind. 

The other incident is even more striking; one 
evening while they were still living in Zweibrugge, 
Marie and her father went into an Abbey just over 
the border on French territory while service was 
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going on: ‘“‘ At the moment,” writes Proyart, “ that 
Marie knelt down humbly to say her private prayers, 
a majestically harmonious chant was heard from the 
sanctuary. It was the Psalm of David, the ancient 
invocation of the French for their Sovereign. Yielding 
to an emotion of which she did not know the cause 
the young girl burst into tears and prayed with all 
her might and main for the heir of Louis XIV. She 
often recalled this incident of bygone days and her 
ardent prayers for the King she was going to love so 
well.’ 

These two anecdotes give us some insight into 
Marie’s daydreams as a girl; most girls have their 
daydreams of splendid marriages, but few are destined 
to have their daydreams fulfilled. But if Marie was 
elated at the thought of the brilliant future which 
lay before her, she also had her fears as is shown by 
the remark she made to her grandmother: “I fear 
that this crown which is being given me may deprive 
me of the Crown Eternal.” 

Preparations for the marriage went on apace; 
but Stanislas was not in a position to provide his 
daughter with a trousseau. Not only had he been 
obliged to pawn his jewels, but had had to appeal 
for help to his friend Marshal du Bourg to enable 
him to redeem them. Marie’s wardrobe was in such 
a deplorable state that Mme. de Prie actually sent 
her a present of chemises! The bridegroom therefore 
had to furnish the bride with her trousseau, and 
Vauchoux was requested to send patterns from 
which the various articles of clothing required might 
be made. 

To a letter in which he assures the Duke that he 
can rely on the soundness of Marie’s religious 
principles, and on her readiness to be guided by his 
wishes in all respects, he adds the following interesting 
postscript: ‘‘I send Your Most Serene Highness 
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only one of the Princess’s slippers, not being able 
to send you a shoe as you had ordered me, seeing that 
she uses them only for dancing and that those she 
has would have made only a bad model. She thinks 
that one slipper will suffice; your Most Serene High- 
ness will find her gloves and the length of her skirt 
as you desired.” 

Not a presentable pair of shoes to serve as models 
for those which were to be made for her! What a 
picture it calls up to our minds of the indigence into 
which the Polish Royal Family had fallen. It is 
such little touches as this that enable us to under- 
stand the hard lot of the great who fall upon evil 
days. Stanislas may have been able to bear with 
philosophic calm the loss of power and the pomp that 
surrounds a throne, but it must have cut him to the 
heart to be unable to provide his beloved Maruchna, 
as he always called her, with the common decencies 
of life: and how poor Marie must have blushed at 
the thought that the ladies of the French Court would 
know and perhaps make fun of the poverty of their 
future Queen. 

The Queen’s dowry was fixed at 20,000 gold crowns 
a year with 100,000 crowns’ worth of jewels and a 
suitable allowance for the expenses of her chamber 
and the upkeep of her state and household. 

When we bear in mind that her household consisted 
of no less than three hundred and twenty-eight persons 
including ladies of the palace, almoners, grooms, 
waiting women, doctors, apothecaries and a host of 
other officials and menials, it is obvious that the 
“ suitable allowance’? must have amounted to a 
very considerable sum. 

It is not therefore surprising to learn that Villars, 
a staunch advocate of economy, urged that in the 
exhausted state of the national finances the expense 
of a separate household ought not to be incurred, 
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and that the young Queen could very well do without 
one. The self interest of the courtiers however 
outweighed the wise counsels of Villars; there were 
many eagerly hoping for lucrative posts in the Queen's 
household, who cared very much for their own profit 
and advancement and very little for national economy. 

So a household was formed for the Queen, and 
a strange household it was. Mlle. de Clermont, the 
Duke’s sister, was appointed Superintendent. Mme. 
de Prie greatly desired the post of lady of honour, as 
its duties would keep her in constant attendance on 
the Queen and thus give her the opportunity of 
exercising a great influence over her. Such an 
appointment however was too scandalous even for 
Bourbon, who was not the man to stick at trifles 
in a matter of this kind, and acting on the advice of 
Villars he appointed the Duchess de Boufflers who, 
if a quarter of the stories told about her be true, 
was very little more respectable than Mme. de Prie 
herself. 

Mme. de Prie had to be content with the post of 
one of the ladies of the palace; among the rest was 
Mme. de Nesle, the mother of the four sisters who 
later were to cause the Queen so much unhappiness. 
She and several of the others were women of bad 
reputation and quite unsuitable to be the intimates 
of a young and virtuous Queen. 

One appointment which caused unfavourable 
comment was that of the Marquis de Nangis to be 
chevalier d’honneur, for he was reputed to have 
been the lover of the late Dauphiness; but in the end 
it turned out to have been a fortunate choice, for 
Nangis proved himself a loyal, faithful and devoted 
friend to the Queen. 

At length Count Tarlo was sent to Versailles by 
Stanislas to sign the preliminary contract of marriage, 
while the Duke d’Antin and the Marquis de Beauveau 
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were despatched as ambassadors extraordinary to 
demand Marie’s hand in due form. At the wish of 
the Polish royal family the wedding was fixed for 


15th August, the feast of the Assumption of the 
Virgin. 


CHAPTER III 
A ROYAL MARRIAGE 


Since Weissembourg was a small and unimportant 
place, it was decided that the marriage, which was 
to be by proxy, should take place at Strasbourg. The 
question of who should act as Louis’s proxy caused 
some little difficulty. The natural person was the 
Duke d'Orléans, the first prince of the blood; but 
Bourbon who was little-minded and very jealous of 
the Orléans family did not like the idea, and at first 
conceived the extraordinary project of asking Stanislas 
to be the proxy. The utter absurdity of this plan 
was no doubt pointed out to him, and he decided 
that the Duke d’Antin, as ambassador extraordinary, 
should perform the duty. On the 17th June he sent 
Stanislas a letter announcing his intentions and giving 
his reasons for it. 

‘““T have examined,” he writes, ‘‘ what could be 
done in pursuance of my intention that your Majesty 
should be charged with the King’s proxy to marry 
the Princess Marie in his Majesty’s name; but apart 
from the fact that there is no precedent in a similar 
case for a father marrying his daughter it has been 
discovered that it would be inconvenient because 
daughters have to ask their fathers’ consent when 
they are in the church before giving their approbation 
to the demands made of them: it has appeared ~ 
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that your Majesty could not perform two functions 
at the same time, so that the project I had with 
regard to this is not possible. In these circumstances 
it seemed suitable that a prince of the blood should 
be charged with this commission: but as the Duke 
d’Orléans claimed reasonably that he ought to be 
preferred to any other, and that might produce 
some inconvenience your Majesty will be very 
glad to avoid, I think that there can be no better 
course than to authorise the Duke d’Antin to per- 
form this function in his capacity of ambassador 
extraordinary.” 

One cannot help smiling at Bourbon’s fears that 
“some inconvenience’? might result from the Duke 
d'Orléans acting as proxy: it is so obvious that 
there was no conceivable objection to d’Orléans 
doing so except Bourbon’s own unwillingness that 
he should. Stanislas expressed his willingness to 
abide by what the Duke had decided, but Bourbon 
who no doubt had had the outrageousness of his 
conduct pointed out to him changed his mind, and 
wrote to Stanislas again telling him that in the end 
d’Orléans would be the King’s proxy. 

Mme. de Prie was the bearer of the letter contain- 
ing this news, and in it Bourbon said he had instructed 
her to give Stanislas information about affairs in 
France, which it would not be prudent to commit to 
writing: there were many things, he added, which 
the future Queen would doubtless like to know. 
Exactly what these things were it 1s of course im- 
possible to tell, but it does not require great penetra- 
tion to guess that the main purpose of Mme. de Prie’s 
visit was to gain an influence over Marie and persuade 
her to put her whole trust and confidence in the 
first minister and his mistress and do just as they 
bade her. 

On 3rd July Stanislas and his family set out 
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from Weissembourg to Strasbourg, but he was hard 
put to it to make a show of state suitable for the 
future father-in-law of the ‘“‘ greatest king in Christen- 
dom.” He had but two pages, whereas etiquette 
required that she should have six, and he had scarcely 
enough carriages for the little company he took with 
him. 

In the middle of the month the Duke d’Antin and 
the Marquis de Beauveau set out for Strasbourg, 
followed after a short interval by Mlle. de Clermont 
with the ladies of the palace and finally by the 
Duke d’ Orléans. 

The ambassadors extraordinary carried with them 
the most minute instructions about the etiquette to 
be observed during their audiences with the King and 
Queen of Poland; the King, they were told, might 
advance three or four steps to meet them on their 
arrival, and accompany them as many on their 
departure; but the Queen must on no account do 
so. But what perhaps shows most clearly the rigidity 
of court etiquette at the time is the instruction that 
Stanislas’s mother is not to be included in any 
ceremonial function because the position of an 
elective king did not bestow royal rank upon his 
mother. 

On the 31st July the ambassadors entered 
Strasbourg in state; their gilded coach was preceded 
by grooms, guards, footmen and pages in scarlet 
liveries covered with silver lace, and followed by a 
company of carbineers. 

On the 4th August they had an audience with the 
King, who received them under a crimson velvet 
canopy, and on their master’s behalf formally 
demanded Marie’s hand of her father and mother. 
Fortunately the very words they used have been 
preserved: ‘‘ Sire, we come here on behalf of the 
King our master to have the honour of demanding 
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of your Majesty the most serene princess, your 
daughter, in marriage. What could we add that would 
not take away from the greatness of our commission ? 
This great King has cast his eyes upon your august 
family in preference to all the families of Europe, 
and you owe this preference, Sire, only to the virtue 
and rare and eminent qualities which shine in your 
person and which your Majesty has so happily trans- 
mitted to the most serene princess your daughter. 
The great prince to whom the King has committed 
the care of his state, and who is always by preference 
occupied with everything which can bring him 
happiness, has thought and worked only for an 
alliance with your Majesty without listening a single 
moment to family claims and all that ambition has 
most flattering to offer knowing very well that another, 
a princess endowed with every kind of virtue, was 
destined from all time to fill the first place in the 
world. We hope, Sire, and we flatter ourselves that 
your Majesty will give a favourable reply to the 
demand which we have the honour of making to him, 
and to the just impatience of the King who counts 
every moment of our absence. For ourselves, Sire, 
overwhelmed with honour and joy we have no words 
strong enough to express what we feel. We only 
implore your Majesty most kindly to receive our 
profound respects.” 

One does not expect to find the exact truth in a 
ceremonial address of this kind, but it surely was 
unnecessary for Bourbon (who doubtless instructed 
the ambassadors what they were to say) to assert 
that he had not ‘‘ for a single moment listened to 
family claims’ when he knew very well, and those to 
whom the address was spoken probably knew equally 
well, that he had seriously contemplated marrying 
the King to one of his own sisters. Also if he knew that 
Marie had been “ destined from all times’? to be 
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Louis’s bride, he had only made the discovery himself 
a few months before. 

Stanislas’s reply was brief, and for him unusually 
dignified: ‘I am greatly obliged to the King, Sir,” 
he said, “‘ not only for having given me an asylum in 
his realm but even more for giving me a place in his 
heart which I esteem more than the brilliant crown 
which he places on my daughter’s head.” 

The Queen was a little more ebullient in her reply, 
and spoke of the event as the most glorious in her 
life. 

In the afternoon of the same day the ambassadors 
had an audience with the Princess and made the same 
demand that they had already made of her parents, 
in the same stilted and bombastic style; Marie replied 
in afew simple and dignified words :—“‘ I have nothing 
to add,” she said, ‘‘ to what their Majesties have 
already declared save that I pray the Lord that I 
may make the King happy, and that his choice may 
bring prosperity to his kingdom and correspond with 
the wishes of his faithful subjects.” 

It must have been a trying audience for Marie, 
who had hitherto seen so little of the world and been 
so little accustomed to court functions; it is not 
surprising that she looked very pale or that her 
appearance did not impress d’Antin very favourably 
at first. There are not many people who look their 
best when they are feeling very nervous: his opinion 
< her looks however improved as the days went 

y. 
The Duke de Noailles on the other hand, who was 
also at Strasbourg, in writing to Fleury gave him a 
very satisfactory account of Marie. ‘ The princess 
whom his Majesty has chosen,” he wrote, “ shows 
more and more how worthy she is of his choice; 
there are no praises which would not fall short of all 
one could say: her person is infinitely pleasing 
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although she is not what is called a beauty, and her 
attractions are supported by an _ understanding 
equally brilliant and solid... . One can prophesy 
every sort of happiness for the King with a princess 
so accomplished and worthy of respect.” 

Among those who saw Marie at this period of her 
life there is practical unanimity about her looks—she 
was not strictly good looking, yet there was something 
attractive about her; that she possessed cleverness, 
piety and good sense they all agree. 

At eleven o'clock in the morning of the 15th August 
the wedding cortége set out for Strasbourg Cathedral 
which had been magnificently decorated for the 
occasion. First came the carbineers, then the carriages 
of the ambassadors and other important persons, then 
the Swiss guards, then the Duke d’Orléans’s carriage 
and finally the carriage containing the bride and her 
parents. 

At the door of the cathedral they were received by 
Cardinal de Rohan, with whom were four mitred 
abbots, the Canons of Strasbourg and a number of 
clergy ; drums and trumpets sounded, and the 
procession moved forward towards the altar. First 
went the Cardinal with his clergy, then the Duke 
d’ Orléans accompanied by the two ambassadors, and 
lastly the King and Queen of Poland, between whom 
walked their daughter wearing a splendid dress of 
silver brocade covered with jewels; she was followed 
by the Countess de Linanges who carried her train. 

The Cardinal de Rohan who conducted the service 
did not spare the young bride’s blushes, for in the 
first of the two addresses he gave he complimented 
her to her face in no measured terms. “ In you,” 
he said, “ reigns that gentleness, that goodness and 
those graces which one is compelled to respect; that 
rightness of heart which nothing can resist; that 
superiority of understanding and knowledge which 
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you display, so to speak, despite yourself and despite 
that modesty and noble simplicity which are natural 
to you; finally what sets the crown on such great 
merit, your taste for piety and that attachment 
to the true principles of religion which animate your 
actions and are the rules of your conduct.” 

At length the wedding mass was said, the ring on, 
the final blessing pronounced, the registers signed, 
and the long ceremony at an end. 

It is interesting to note that only Catholics were 
allowed to be present at the wedding, the Duke of 
Birkenfeldt and a number of other protestant noblemen 
being refused admission to the Cathedral. 

‘““ After the celebration of the marriage the Duke 
de Noailles, captain of the bodyguard, and the 
officials who formed the Queen’s bodyguard entered 
upon their functions about her Majesty’s person, 
and she returned to Government House where she 
found Mlle. de Clermont, Princess of the Blood, 
Superintendent of her Household, who presented to 
her the ladies whom the King had sent to meet her. 
The Queen dined in public with King Stanislas and 
the Queen his wife; she was served by the officers of 
the King of France.” 

So ran the account given in the Gazette de France. 
Throughout the rest of the day there were in Stras- 
bourg the rejoicings usual on such occasions; the 
fountains ran with wine, and in the evening there were 
illuminations and fireworks. 

In the capital however the marriage was very 
unpopular; the King, men thought, was demeaning 
himself in marrying the daughter of the ex-King of 
Poland; then the Leckzinski were known to favour 
the Jesuits, and the Jesuits were not beloved in 
Paris. Squibs, lampoons and rather scurrilous songs 
were the order of the day and were sung in the streets ; 
in some of these the young Queen was held up to 
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ridicule. Here is a verse from one of them— 


“They say she’s as ugly as sin, 
But that does not matter a pin 
Because she’s as goody 
As any girl could be,* 

So her dad who’s no throne 
He can now call his own 
Is coming to rule over us.” 


But it was the Duke de Bourbon and Mme. de 
Prie who were the chief butts of popular hatred. 
The part they had played in arranging the King’s 
marriage, and the motives which had actuated them, 
seem to have been accurately gauged, as the following 
clever parody of Moliére’s ‘“‘ L’Ecole des Femmes ”’ 
shows. Init the Duke and his mistress are represented 
as instructing the young Queen in her duties. 


“Now listen, Marie, let your rosary be, 
And as your guardian angel think of me, 
For Bourbon, Louis’ counseller am I, 
Whom as the very apple of his eye 
He cherishes; our King has wedded you, 
And so a hundred times a day ’tis due 
That you should bless your lucky stars, compare 
Your former lowly state with what you are. 
Marvel that this great Prince who loves me so 
Should such great kindness upon you bestow, 
And call a simple miss to share his throne 
(Acting indeed on my advice, I own), 
When Louis deigned to raise your sire and you 
From nothingness, upon his head he drew 
The wrath of Europe, missed a better match— 
The Spanish Princess, not to name a batch 
Of German ladies of the highest rank. 
Therefore again I say you ought to thank 
Your stars, remembering your low estate 
Before our sovereign took you for his mate. 
Do so, the better to esteem the worth 
Of that which Bourbon gave you, not your birth, 
Remember this, and be prepared to own 
That Bourbon’s is the credit, his alone. 


* The original contains a bad rhyme, D 
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Madam and I did not intend when thus 

We made you Queen that you should rule o’er us ; 
To enjoy in peace all pleasures is your lot, 

To mingle in affairs of state is not. 

We mean you should always be under our 
Control, to us belongs the sovereign power. 
Louis is but a child, a king in name ; 

Bourbon’s the real master, though men claim 
He has but little wit, what’s that to you? 

Him you must please and be obedient to. 
Ready obedience soldiers should accord 

To him who leads them, valets to their lord, 
Children to fathers, younger sons to the heir— 
Can ought of these in any way compare 

With the obedience and humility 

A Queen of France should shew to us, since we 
Have set her on a throne; without our aid 

A mean and paltry marriage she’d have made. 
Whom we love you must love, hate whom we hate, 
So you’ll be happy, but the rudder of state 

If you should try to snatch from us, I say, 
Recall a Spanish Princess sent away ; 

This memory will serve you as a token 

How easily your marriage could be broken, 
With better cause; it sure no desperate work is 
To send you back to cabbages and turkies.’’ 


The same advice, not to meddle in affairs of 
state, which the parodist represents Bourbon and 
Mme. de Prie as giving to the Queen, was actually 
given to her by her father, in a letter containing 
many sage if rather pompous counsels which he 
addressed to her shortly before she left him. 

On the 17th August Marie bade her parents 
farewell and set out from Strasbourg with Mlle. de 
Clermont and her attendants; she stopped the night 
at Saverne, whither Stanislas who was loth to part 
from his daughter followed her to say good-bye once 
more. 

The journey was continued in deplorable weather. 
The incessant rains had in places rendered the road 
impassable, and they had to drive through the fields ; 
sometimes the Queen’s carriage stuck in the mud, 
and once it stuck so fast that it took thirty horses 
to drag it out; at another place the water was so 


—— 
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deep that the Queen had to be lifted out of her 
carriage and carried in the arms of her attendants. 

On the 21st August she reached Metz at nine 
o'clock in the evening. Great preparations had been 
made for her reception; the streets were illuminated 
and spread with carpets, and as she entered the town 
three salvoes were fired by 180 cannons. Her carriage 
was open, so that as she drove through the town by 
torchlight everybody might be able to get a view of 
her. The people shouted ‘‘ Long live the King, 
long live the Queen!” and Marie bowed graciously 
in acknowledgment of their acclamations. She wore 
a dress of silver tissue figured with roses and a quantity 
of jewels on her head, in her ears and on _ her 
bodice. 

Late as it was she went straight to the Cathedral 
where the Bishop and his canons received her and a 
Te Deum was sung in her honour. 

On the morrow she had to give an audience to 
the Parliament and the Town Council. Even the 
Jews of the town sent a deputation to wait upon her, 
and their spokesman assured her that she combined 
the virtues of Esther with the magnanimity of Judith ; 
they presented her with three cups—one of crystal 
and two of silver gilt, which Marie handed over to 
the Bishop to be given to the poor. 

Her generosity knew no bounds; she had been 
provided with 15,000 francs to distribute in alms on 
her way from Strasbourg to Fontainebleau, but she 
had given it all away before she had accomplished 
half the journey. 

It is easy to understand that a girl who had 
lived in such poverty that she had not even decent 
underclothing and was reduced to accepting a present 
of chemises from Mme. de Prie, should, as soon as 
she became Queen of France, feel herself the mistress 
of boundless wealth; in the past she had had to 
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count every sou, now what did a few thousand 
francs more or less matter? Throughout her life 
her incapacity to keep her expenditure within her 
income was always a source of trouble to her. Still 
it was not selfish extravagance which led her into 
debt; but her generous sympathy for the needs of 
others and her ardent zeal for every good cause. 

She won golden opinions wherever she went; the 
courtiers were all greatly pleased with her, and her 
ladies said that she behaved with the utmost good 
nature to every one of them. It was generally 
agreed that she was not pretty but extraordinarily 
vivacious. 

On the 28th M. de Mortemart met her at Chalons- 
sur-Marne, and brought her a letter from the King 
and his portrait set in pearls and diamonds; the 
Queen was delighted with it and put it on her arm 
and kept looking at it all through dinner. 

How the way in which she was received impressed 
her can be gathered from a letter which she sent to 
her father from Metz :— 


“There is nothing the good French folk do 
not do to entertain me. They tell me the most 
beautiful things, but no one tells me that you are 
near me. Perhaps they will tell me so soon, for 
I am travelling in the land of the fairies, and 
I am truly under their magic sway. Every moment 
I undergo a metamorphosis, each one more brilliant 
than the preceding ones. Sometimes I am the 
most beautiful of the graces, sometimes I belong 
to the family of the Nine Sisters. Here I have the 
virtues of an angel, there the sight of me makes 
people happy. Yesterday I was the wonder of the 
world ; to-day I am the star with benign influences. 
Everyone does their best to deify me, and to- 
morrow no doubt I shall be placed among the 
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immortals. To stop the illusion, I put my hand on 
my head, and immediately find that I am she whom 
you love and who loves you tenderly. — 


MARUCHNA.,”’ 


A very charming and characteristic letter; one, 
moreover, which tells us more about Marie than ten 
pages of description by other people could. 

Between the lines of it we can read her deep 
affection for her father, her regrets at leaving home, 
her natural pleasure at finding herself treated as an 
important person, even if she did not accept all the 
flattering things said to her at their face value, and 
a certain playfulness of spirit and lightness of touch 
which characterise many of her letters. 

She proceeded on her journey in miserable weather 
along water-logged roads or across fields that were 
little better than swamps. On the 4th September 
she reached Moret, where she first saw her boy 
husband. When the carriages met, a carpet and 
hassock were placed on the ground, and the Queen 
as soon as she had alighted wished to go down upon 
her knees before the King: he however only allowed 
her to make a semblance of so doing, and lifting her 
up kissed her on both cheeks with a vivacity no one 
had ever noticed in him before. 

It would be interesting to know what Marie’s 
first impressions of her husband were, but unfortun- 
ately no record of them has been preserved. Good 
looking she must certainly have thought him, for he 
had a handsome face, a graceful figure and a noble 
bearing. As one gazes at Rigaud’s portrait of him, 
taken about five years later, one cannot help feeling 
that whatever else he may have been he looked 
every inch a king. One thing we do know, that 
despite her deep and lasting affection for him Marie 
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LOUIS XV. KING OF FRANCE (1710-1774). 


From a painting by Rigaud. 


CHAPTER IV 
HAPPY DAYS 


On the morrow Marie arrived at Fontainebleau. 
Even to-day the visitor who arrives at the Chateau 
after a long drive through apparently limitless woods, 
broken here and there by deep ravines strewn with 
wondrously shaped rocks, feels a strange thrill when 
he first sets eyes on the home of so many bygone 
kings, the scene of so many romantic episodes. Parts 
of the Chateau are very ancient, others were added 
at a later date, but all belong to the days of chivalry, 
and the time-worn picturesqueness of the whole makes 
an appeal to the imagination that the somewhat 
garish splendour of Versailles does not. To-day 
there is an air of sadness about Fontainebleau, for 
crowds of modern sightseers led by garrulous guides 
seem to mock its ancient glories, but if before the eye 
of our imagination we can conjure up the gay and 
gilded throng of courtiers that filled its courts and 
galleries two hundred years ago, we can feel that Marie 
when she arrived there must have seemed to herself 
to be entering a veritable fairy-land. 

In the chapel of this picturesque old palace 
the newly wedded couple were to be solemnly blessed. 
Marie was three hours making her toilette, and the 
King who not unnaturally became a little impatient 
sent several times to inquire when she would be ready. 

Soon after midday she entered the chapel escorted 
by the Duke d’Orléans and the Duke de Bourbon, 

af, 
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while the Dowager Duchess d’Orléans, the Princess 
de Conti and Mlle. de Charolais carried her train. 
She wore a crown of diamonds on her head, a bodice 
covered with jewels, and a skirt and mantle of purple 
velvet ornamented with golden fleurs de lys; her 
train was so long that it reached from the door to the 
middle of the chapel. Her whole costume, we are told, 
was of “‘ inexpressible’”’ richness. 

The King, who was preceded by his ushers and 
followed by the Duke de Villeroi, Captain of the 
Guard, the Duke de Mortemart, first gentleman of 
the chamber, and the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, 
grand master of the wardrobe, wore a costume of 
gold brocade with diamond buttons, and a mantle 
of Spanish lace, also of gold and nine ells long. 

“In the middle of the chapel,” writes a 
contemporary, ‘‘ a dais approached by two steps had 
been erected; it was twenty-five feet long and fifteen 
wide, and at the end of it was a double Prie-Dieu 
covered like the dais. The hassocks and the two 
arm-chairs of violet velvet, decorated with golden 
flears de lys, were surmounted by the same canopy 
which had been used at the King’s coronation; it 
was of purple velvet, decorated with golden fleurs 
de lys enriched by fringes and trimmings and orna- 
mented with the escutcheons of France with superb 
bunches of six rows of white plumes. On the same 
dais were the stools and hassocks for the princes 
and princesses of the blood. The altar was ornamented 
with two rows of rich candlesticks holding candles 
twenty feet high. The cornice supported chandeliers 
and tapers, and in place of the lamp was a magnificent 
crystal sconce with forty branches.” 

The chapel was thronged with a crowd of 
courtiers and grandees all magnificently dressed ; 
it is said that the gold silk stockings worn by some 
of the noblemen present cost 300 livres a pair. 
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The King and Queen advanced to the steps of the 
altar, where Cardinal de Rohan addressed them in 
the following words:—‘“ All that you needed for 
your happiness, Sire, was a wife worthy of you, and 
God alone could give her to you. Honours and riches, 
as the Scripture says, come by succession, but a 
prudent and discreet wife is a special gift of the 


Lord. . . . God has given you a princess whom he 
has formed after his heart and filled with his fear 
and love. . . . The piety of this princess will animate 


your own, her example will edify your court... . 
May a love equally Christian and solid keep you 
inviolably attached to the spouse who ought to succeed 
in fixing your inclinations.” 

The Mass was then said, a solemn Te Deum sung, 
and the heralds distributed the medals which had 
been struck to commemorate the occasion. 

The whole ceremony lasted several hours, and it 
was not until after four o’clock that the King and 
Queen returned to the Chateau. There the Queen 
received the homage of the princesses and her ladies 
of the palace, and distributed amongst them a number 
of jewels that had been presented to her. “ It is the 
first time,’ she said, “‘ I have been able to give any 
presents.” 

After this she and the King dined in her private 
apartment with the princesses of the blood, and at 
seven o'clock witnessed a performance of Moliére’s 
‘““Amphitryon” and “Le Médecin Malgré Lui.” 
Voltaire considered that the pieces selected were 
not very suitable for the occasion, but as he himself 
had written an entertainment for it, which the master 
of the ceremonies had rejected, his opinion cannot 
be regarded as wholly unprejudiced. 

After supper there was a grand display of fireworks 
and then to bed. 

On the morrow the Duke de Bourbon wrote to 
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Stanislas, and informed him that the King was 
infinitely pleased with the Queen, and had himself 
assured him of it. The Cardinal de Rohan also 
wrote to the bride’s father to the same effect. 

Two days after her marriage the Queen for the 
first time witnessed a royal stag hunt. To judge from 
contemporary pictures, these hunts were always 
scenes of great liveliness and bustle: in the fore- 
ground is usually a group of royal and noble sportsmen 
mounted on spirited horses, and wearing magnificent 
and brightly coloured full skirted coats, long hunting 
boots reaching to the knee, and three-cornered cocked 
hats trimmed with lace; the huntsmen, carrying 
those huge circular French horns which look so strange 
to English eyes, are urging on the hounds, while some- 
where not far away is a coach containing some fair 
lady, an interested and eager spectator of the sport. 
In such a scene as this the young queen took part, 
and saw three stags run down in the course of the 
day. We may be sure she had good cause to admire 
her youthful bridegroom’s prowess, for Louis was a 
skilful as well as an ardent hunter: and the days 
were yet far off when the chase would afford him the 
readiest excuse for avoiding his wife’s company. 

The weeks that followed the wedding the King 
and Queen spent at Fontainebleau, where there was, 
to quote Voltaire, “a noise, a clatter, a hurry, an 
appalling tumult.” There were pleasure parties in 
the grounds of the chateau, hunting expeditions in — 
the surrounding woods, plays, concerts, entertainments 
of various kinds. 

Then there were numerous deputations to be 
received which had come to congratulate the King 
on his marriage and be presented to the Queen, who 
“was daily assassinated with Pindaric Odes, sonnets, 
epistles and epithalamiums. I think” (adds Voltaire) 
“ that she must take the poets for the court fools,”’ 
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A number of these poems, if we may so call 
them, have been preserved, but they are pompous 
frigid performances, with about as much poetry in 
them as the Birthday and Coronation Odes composed 
by our own poets-laureate for the Hanoverian Kings 
in the 18th century. 

A couple of stanzas from one of them will suffice 
to shew what they were like:— 


A young Alcides is our King, 

Dread foe to each pernicious thing, 
Yet as Adonis fair to see; 

His royal spouse, so good and sweet, 

Is with all loveliness replete— 
Beauteous as Venus’ self is she. 


A happiness, my King, so rare 
Doth Hymen in his knots prepare 
As every joy to you to render. 
You shall be monarch o’er a heart 
Fitted to bear an equal part 
Both in your pleasures and your splendour. 


Meanwhile the good people of Paris, who at 
first had looked so askance at the King’s marriage with 
.the Polish princess, were now joining in the general 
rejoicings. Te Deums were sung in all the churches, 
fireworks blazed in Place de Gréve and for three nights 
the whole city was illuminated. 

The Parisian poets too, who composed the popular 
songs sung in the streets, lifted up their voices in 
praise of the King and Queen; here is a verse from 
one of these songs :— 


All our misfortunes 
By this happy wedding, 
All our misfortunes 
Shall soon their clothes be shedding ; 
And ever from this year 
Like smoke shall disappear. 
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Not very good poetry, it must be admitted, but 
surely less banal and tedious than the stale classical 
comparisons and flatulent flatteries of the court 
poets and poetasters. 

Among the bodies which sent deputations to wait 
upon the King and Queen were the General Assembly 
of the Clergy, the Parliament of Paris, the Grand 
Council, the French Academy, the merchants and 
scriveners of Paris ; and finally, to crown all the market 
women, who presented the Queen with the following 
brief address: ‘‘ Madame, I bring you the finest 
truffles. I could wish there were more of them. 
Eat freely of them and make the King eat freely of 
them, for they are very good for procreation. I wish 
you the best of health, and hope you will make us 
all happy.” 

Probably Marie, with her kind heart and shrewd 
sense of humour, was better pleased with the naive 
and curious address of the simple market women than 
with the more refined and pompous flatteries of the 
representatives of the French Academy. 

Voltaire also paid his court to her, and was 
graciously pleased to approve of her on the whole, 
although he did not think her good looking: ‘‘ I have 
been very well received by the Queen,’’ he wrote to 
afriend ; ‘ she has wept over‘ Marianne’ and laughed 
over ‘ L’Indiscret’—she talks to me and calls me 
her poor Voltaire.” 

These first weeks of her married life were happy 
days for Marie, but her head was not turned by all 
the homage and adulation she received, as we can see 
from a letter she wrote to her father not long after 
the wedding :— 


“T hope, my dear papa, you will not keep me 
long waiting for what you have promised me. 
Point my duties out to be clearly, and tell me the 
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whole truth about myself. You know me better 
than I know myself, and I am quite sure that if 
I follow your advice I shall not go astray; but 
I could not be responsible for what I might do if 
I only consulted my own poor little head. It 
‘seems that people are very well pleased with me; 
I don’t judge by what they say to me which is only 
flattery, but I seem to read on their faces that it 
gives them pleasure to see me, and that gives me 
pleasure myself. God be praised for everything, 
dear papa, I am quite sure you pray to him for 
the King and me.” 


This letter, like so many others she wrote, is an 
very winsome sincere little epistle, with just the touch 
of playfulness which gives it a peculiar charm. 

“ Her dear Voltaire’”’ had dedicated a play to her, 
and in the dedicatory verses had compared her to 
Minerva whom, he said, she resembled in bearing 
goodness and wisdom: after reading what she says 
to her father about the flattery she received we can 
well imagine that she took Voltaire’s compliment 
with a grain of salt. 

Probably Voltaire’s real opinion of her is summed 
up in his remark to a friend: ‘‘ The Queen makes 
herself attractive, although her face is not at all 
pretty.” Nor was it to courtiers and poets only that 
Marie was attractive; everyone who came in contact 
with her was struck with her kindliness, her courtesy, 
her tact and affability, and the real charm of her char- 
acter perhaps showed itself most plainly in her 
dealings with the poor and humble. At any rate it 
was they who bestowed upon her the title of ‘“‘ The 
Good Queen.” 

In Proyart’s life of Marie we find two anecdotes 
which admirably illustrate this side of her character. 

Once when she was passing through the apart- 
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ments at Versailles with her usual attendants a peasant 
woman in her Sunday clothes approached her in an 
unceremonious manner and said: ‘‘ There, my good 
Queen, I have come a very long way, look you, on 
purpose to see you. I pray you let me have the 
consolation of doing so a little at my ease.” 

“ Willingly,”’ said the Queen, stopping. 

She then asked the woman what part of the 
country she came from, and information about her 
home, and was pleased to learn that there was no 
misery there. The peasant woman asked her some 
questions to which she in turn replied. Finally 
she said kindly: ‘‘ Well, you have seen me at your 
ease. Can I go away and leave you content ?”’ 

At another time she got into conversation at 
Marly with a nun who was passing by. The nun, who 
supposed her to be one of the ladies of the court, told 
her that she had heard some money was to be dis- 
tributed to the Hospitals, and asked her to intercede 
with the Controller General to give part of it to the 
hospital at Treil. Marie promised to do so, and the 
nun went away. She had not gone far however 
before she bethought her that she would like to 
know who the lady was to whom she was indebted, 
and returned to ask her. 

“Say nothing about it,” was the reply; “ it is 
the Queen.”’ 

Another striking trait in Marie’s character was 
her generosity; her charitable gifts were always 
lavish. It was this perhaps which her father alludes 
to, in the rather pompous and stilted reply he made 
the pretty familiar little letter we have quoted 
above. 


‘““My daughter, I give infinite thanks to God 
that he sees nothing to regulate, I mean nothing 
to correct in you but your virtues. You might 
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easily carry them to that excess which usually 
is only condemned at the same time it is admired. 
Follow your natural bent, but know how to keep 
it in check. Excess in vices serves to render them 
insupportable, in virtues it only serves to render 
them more difficult to imitate.” 


But if Stanislas was here warning his daughter 
against being too lavish in her generosity, there was 
another closer at hand, in whom he advised her to 
place complete confidence, who gave her the same 
advice. This was old Marshal Villars, the general 
who made the invincible Marlborough purchase the 
barren victory of Malplaquet at so dear a price. 
Villars was the kindest and wisest friend whom 
Marie had at the French Court until his death in 1735, 
but from the outset he expostulated with her politely 
but firmly on her extravagance. 

“Madame,” he said, ‘“‘ the satisfaction is general 
with the marriage and its commencement, and every- 
one who knows your great qualities desires that you 
should exercise control over the King’s mind; you 
will increase the admiration of the public if you 
let it be understood that the generosity and liberality 
which you exercise with joy is only troubled when 
you think that what you give to the French is taken 
from the French, and that you derive the goods you 
distribute from a nation which you would wish more 
opulent.” 

Wise advice no doubt, and thoroughly justified 
by the distress and financial embarrassment which 
had resulted from the mad speculation which Law’s 
schemes had caused. 

But it was not easy advice for a generous-hearted 
inexperienced girl to follow, especially as she had 
been brought up in poverty, and now found herself 
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surrounded by a splendour and luxury which suggested 
that she was the mistress of boundless wealth. 

That she did not follow it very successfully is 
shewn by the fact that throughout her life she was 
constantly getting into debt, for no other reason 
than that she could not resist giving and giving 
liberally whether she had the wherewithal or not. 

In another letter to her father written about six 
weeks after her wedding, she again makes it clear 
that she is happy and contented. This letter refers 
to the visit he was to make to Fontainebleau on his 
way to Chambord, the residence his son-in-law had 
allotted to him. ‘‘ My soul is at peace,” she wrote. 
“TI find here a contentment I dared not flatter 
myself I should find, even on your word. I have no 
trouble save that of not seeing you, my dearest 
papa, and if it please God, that will not last long. 
The ceremonial of your reception has already been 
decided on in Council. In reply to some difficulties 
that had been raised on the subject the King said: 
‘What is not fitting for me to do as King is fitting 
for me to do as son-in-law.’ Judge, dear papa, how 
this remark pleased me; and it was not the King who 
repeated it to me. The object of everybody’s life is 
to make me happy.” 

On the 14th October the King and Queen of 
Poland arrived at Bourron, where they stayed three 
or four days; on the 15th they visited their daughter 
at Fontainebleau, who received them in the midst 
of a brilliant assembly of courtiers. Marie was 
delighted to be with her “ dear papa” again, if only 
for a short time, and to sit and talk to him as she 
used to do in the old days at Weissembourg; while 
everyone about the court was curious to see what 
manner of people the Queen’s parents were. 

The visit was altogether a great success and 
Stanislas went away delighted, as a letter he wrote 
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to his friend Marshal du Bourg shews: ‘‘ God be 
thanked,” he wrote, “ the King’s affection for the 
Queen increases notably, and causes him to have 
great confidence in her. They continue, thank God, 
to be content with her conduct. There’s nothing left 
to wish for but a Dauphin.” 

Nor is there any reason to think that so far 
Stanislas was deceived, either about his daughter’s . 
happiness or her husband’s affection for her. During 
the early days of their married life, the general 
opinion was that Louis was in love with Marie, and 
was altogether brighter and happier than he had 
been. “I have had a letter from Fontainebleau,” 
wrote Marais, “‘ which tells me that since his marriage 
the King is gay, talkative and lively”; whereas 
formerly people had been struck by his sad and 
serious air, his taciturnity, his timidity and his 
dislike of company. 

Marie was radiantly happy, very much in love with 
her husband, and eager to do all in her power to 
please him. Her father had warned her against 
meddling in affairs of state, and advised her to put 
her entire confidence in the King and the Duke 
de Bourbon. 

With the wisdom of the last part of this advice 
she does not appear to have been altogether satisfied, 
as is shewn by a conversation which took place 
between her and her husband not long after their 
matriage. 

‘Do you love M. Fleury?” she asked. 

“Much,” replied the King. 

G-Aud:the Duke?” 

“ Well enough.” 

It is not difficult to read between the lines of 
this little conversation. Marie, who was shrewd and 
observant, cannot have been long in France without 


perceiving the extent of Fleury’s ascendancy over 
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the King, and the increasing control he was assuming 
over the government of the country. On the other 
hand she knew that she owed her crown to Bourbon, 
and Mme. de Prie was ever at hand to remind her 
of the debt, and to insinuate that it was her duty 
to use her influence over her husband on the Duke’s 
behalf. 

“The Queen,” writes the advocate Barbier, 
‘‘is beset by Mme. de Prie; she is not free to speak 
or write to whom she wishes. Mme. de Prie goes 
into her apartment at every moment to see what 
she is doing.” 

Marie no doubt felt she ought to help the Duke 
if she could, but was fearful of doing anything dis- 
pleasing to Louis, and this probably led her to try 
and ascertain exactly what her husband’s feelings 
towards the Duke and Fleury were. 

She had no friend or councillor to whom she 
could turn for advice and was obliged to fight her 
own battle. Amid all the gaiety and bustle of the 
weeks spent at Fontainebleau, the constant efforts 
of the Duke and Mme. de Prie to use her as a weapon 
for furthering their own ambitions was probably 
her chief trouble. 

On the first day of December the court moved to 
Versailles, and Marie took possession of the apart 
ments there which from that day forward were to 
be the home in which she was to suffer so much and 
so long and to learn that the crown of the Queen of — 
France might be a crown of thorns. There she was 
to learn all the selfishness, greed, immorality and 
intrigue which lurked beneath the outward splendour 
and gracefulness of life at the French Court. Modest, 
pious and virtuous, she must have felt somewhat 
out of her element in a court where modesty was a 
laughing-stock, piety a hypocritical pretence or at 
best a frigid formalism, and virtue a quality but 
rarely found. 
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Of the Queen’s first impressions of Versailles we 
have no record, but we cannot doubt that she felt a 
little overawed by its vastness and splendour. 
Everything about it is designed on the grand scale; 
the galleries and reception rooms with their large 
windows, lofty ceilings and magnificent decorations ; 
the elaborately laid out pleasure grounds with their 
innumerable fountains, leading the eye on to a far 
stretching prospect beyond, are all magnificent and 
grandiose. And the daily life the King and Queen 
lived there was in keeping with the building and its 
surroundings, a life of ceremony and etiquette. The 
Palace swarmed with a host of officials and attendants, 
each of whom had his duties prescribed by custom, 
and his rights, which he jealously guarded. From the 
moment they rose in the morning till they went to 
bed at night the King and Queen had little real 
privacy; there was hardly a moment when it was not 
somebody’s duty to be rendering them some service, or 
to be at hand to render it if required. To Marie’ 
accustomed as she had been to a life of quiet 
domesticity, the pomp and ceremony of court life 
at Versailles were often very wearisome. 

The Duke and Mme. de Prie continued to press 
her to use her influence with the King on their behalf ; 
and Bourbon could make out a very good case for 
maintaining that he was not being fairly used. The 
Duke was first minister, but Fleury had persuaded 
the King that he ought never to work alone with his 
first minister, and so, whenever Bourbon came to 
discuss business with the King, Fleury was always 
present; further, though when public offices had to 
be filled Fleury was willing that the Duke should 
have his way, he took care to see that all posts about 
the court were given to his own nominees. 

This kind of thing could not go on indefinitely, 
and Bourbon saw that it must end either in Fleury’s 
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dismissal or his own. He had received a letter from 
Rome from Cardinal de Polignac, containing grave 
charges against Fleury, and seems to have thought 
that if he could only show this letter to the 
King, he should secure Fleury’s downfall. The 
difficulty was that he could never get an opportun- 
ity of showing it to the King, as he never saw 
him alone. 

He therefore had recourse to the Queen, and urged 
her to secure a private interview with the King for 
him. At first Marie, who knew her husband’s feelings 
towards Fleury, refused, whereupon the Duke taxed 
her with ingratitude and reminded her bluntly that 
it was he who had made her Queen. Marie still 
resisted and wept, but at last the Duke and Mme. 
de Prie bullied her into compliance. 

On 18th December, about six o'clock, she sent 
Nangis, her chevalier d’honneur, to the King with a 
message asking him to come to her room. Louis, 
who was in the midst of an interview with Fleury 
when the message reached him, immediately complied, 
telling him he should only be absent for a few 
moments. Fleury waited and waited, but Louis 
did not return. At last after two hours he went to 
seek the King, but by Bourbon’s orders was refused 
admission; so, guessing probably that some intrigue 
against him was on foot, he went off to his house 
at Issy in a huff. 

When Louis reached his wife’s room he found the 
Duke de Bourbon and Mme. de Prie with her. Marie, 
who had no desire to be involved in the quarrel 
between Fleury and the Duke, wished to withdraw, 
but the Duke insisted on her remaining. 

He then read the King Cardinal de Polignac’s 
letter. Louis listened with impatience, and the letter . 
did not produce upon him the effect which Bourbon 
had expected and desired, 
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When the Duke tried to bring further charges 
against Fleury he saw that the King was becoming 
angry, and asked him if he was displeased. 

“Yes,” replied Louis. 

“Don’t you feel kindly disposed towards me?” 
inquired the Duke. 

NO.” 

“Has M. de Fréjus [Fleury] alone your con- 
neence ¢”’ 

Sh ha 

At this reply Bourbon fell on his knees weeping, 
and Louis without another word went away in a rage. 
We can easily imagine what Marie must have felt. 
She had acted against her better judgment in securing 
the Duke a private interview with the King, and 
had done him no good by it. Moreover she had 
vexed and offended her husband, which was above 
all other things what she most desired not to do. 
Worst of all, though at the time she probably did 
not realise this, she had made an implacable enemy 
of Fleury, a man who never forgave and never 
forgot. 

When he went away from Versailles that evening 
Fleury left behind him a letter for the King, in which 
he begged that as Louis had apparently no further 
use for his services he might be allowed to withdraw 
into retirement and spend the remainder of his days 
in religious seclusion. 

The letter of course did not express the wily old 
prelate’s real intentions; he was not the man to 
accept defeat so easily and leave his enemies in 
undisputed possession of the field. He thoroughly 
understood Louis and knew that the surest way to 
bring about his immediate recall to Versailles was to 
ask permission to withdraw from public life altogether; 
Louis, he was well aware, was too dependent upon 
him to get on without him. If he was recalled his 
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position would be stronger than ever, and the episode 
which had been planned to bring about his downfall 
would be turned into a triumph for him. The King, 
he knew, did not like Bourbon, and would like him 
none the better for his attempt to alienate him from 
his beloved tutor: it would now be an easy matter 
for Fleury when the appropriate moment arrived to 
turn the tables upon Bourbon and secure the first 
minister’s dismissal. 

On the morrow everything was at sixes and 
sevens at Versailles. The King shut himself up in 
his own room, cried like a child and refused to see 
anyone. At last M. de Mortemart, who seems to have 
been a man with a head on his shoulders, said to 
him: “Are you not master, Sire? Send word 
to the Duke to have M. de Fréjus brought back, and 
you will see him again.” 

Mortemart evidently quite well understood 
Fleury’s tactics, and the event proved that he was 
right. Louis acted on his advice, the order 
was given and Bourbon had no option but to 
obey. 

On the next day, as Mortemart had foreseen, 
Fleury returned to Versailles delighted, he said, at 
the affection his pupil displayed to him. 

He did not at once begin to take vengeance upon 
his enemies, he was gracious and unassuming in his 
manner as usual, but from that day forward he 
became master of the situation and Bourbon’s 
downfall was assured. 

After the brief storm apparent calm was restored ; 
the daily life of the court went on as usual; Christmas 
was kept with the customary solemnities at Versailles, 
and on New Year's Day the King and Queen with 
a select party went to Marly to spend a few 
weeks. 


As far as outward appearances went, no serious 
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harm had been done, but outward appearances are 
often deceptive. Never again was Marie to know 
happy days, such as she had had at Fontaine- 


bleau during the first three months of her married 
life. 


CHAPTER V 
THE QUEEN AND THE CARDINAL 


Although outward calm was restored at court. 
Fleury was quietly preparing to take vengeance on 
his enemies and made his first attack on the Queen. 

During the month of January 1726 we find that 
Marie was greatly troubled by the position in which 
she found herself. That she did not tell her father 
how things were going is plain from the letter which 
he wrote to du Bourg in the following month—‘ the 
event’ he refers to therein is evidently the interview 
which Marie had secured for Bourbon with the 
King on the 18th December :— 


“The Queen by this last event has learned 
how to walk safely among so many thorns without 
hurting her duty, her honour and justice. An 
explanation she has had with the King about all 
that has established a friendship and confidence 
between them, which thank the Lord is increasing. 
The Queen loves the King to distraction, and 
has no disquietudes save those which a true love 
engenders, to which this Prince responds in pro- 
portion to his experience of this passion, and it is 
a good thing he does not try to acquire a greater. 
The Duke has had the opportunity of seeing all 
that the Queen has done out of gratitude and 
justice for this Prince, who truly by his incomparable 


character deserves it of all the human race, and 
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M. de Fréjus I hope is convinced that his assumption 
that the Queen was making common cause with 
his enemies is false; he recognises that he was 
wrong in distrusting her. I do not mean to say 
that everything is quite peaceful and you must 
understand that the fire still smoulders, but what is 
good is that the Queen, on account of the knowledge 
they possess of the rectitude of her intentions, is 
in a position to extinguish it little by little.” 


Exactly how much Marie had told her father we 
do not know; but she had evidently not told him 
everything, and had carefully concealed from him 
her own special difficulties and anxieties. We shall 
see shortly that Stanislas’ view of the relations 
between his daughter and her husband, at this time, 
was wholly erroneous. No doubt Marie felt that to 
tell her father all would be of no help to her and 
would only cause him distress. To spare him trouble 
then she put a brave face on things, and represented 
them to him in a far more favourable light than the 
facts really warranted. It was like her to act thus, 
for she was ever unselfish and tender-hearted, and 
anxious to avoid giving pain to those she loved. 

In her trouble she turned for help to Villars, who 
gave her excellent advice, which she faithfully followed. 
He told her that she ought to treat the King very 
tactfully and tell him that she had no will but his, 
no desire but to please him, and assure him that 
anything she said to him was prompted by these 
sentiments. 

It was probably in pursuance of this advice that 
she had the explanation with the King to which her 
father refers in his letter to du Bourg, but that 
explanation certainly did not, as Stanislas believed, 
restore complete confidence between her and her 
husband: indeed it is far more likely that she failed 
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to convince him that in what she had done she was 
not intriguing with Bourbon against Fleury. Knowing 
what we do of Louis, it is probable that to all his 
wife said he would hardly speak a word in reply, and 
at the end of the interview leave her quite uncertain 
of what his opinion really was. 

She also had a long talk with Fleury, in which she 
tried to gain his permission for Bourbon to see the 
King alone, but to this Fleury would not consent ; 
and one can imagine that Marie did herself little good, 
in Fleury’s eyes, by making the request. 

Soon afterwards she had another talk with Fleury, 
who had determined that Mme. de Prie and Paris 
Duverney must be dismissed from court. He told 
Marie that he did not hate them, but had only pressed 
the Duke to dismiss them on account of the wrong 
they had done. As they were both members of her 
household, Marie naturally protested. If Duverney 
had done the things of which he was accused, he 
ought she urged to be put on his trial in a proper 
manner and not dismissed without an opportunity 
of defending himself; while the charges against 
Mme. de Prie ought to be thoroughly examined. 

Certainly neither Mme. de Prie nor Duverney was 
a person whose character and actions would bear 
strict scrutiny, but what Marie did not understand 
~ was that Fleury’s real objection to them was not their 
misdoings but the fact that they belonged to the 
Bourbon faction. 

Her pleading had no effect upon the implacable 
old man except perhaps to make him even more 
hostile to her. 

When she recounted to Villars her conversation 
with Fleury, he pointed out to her that she had 
not acted wisely ; that in her own interests she ought 
always to appear to Fleury satisfied with what he 
did, and to treat him with the greatest possible tact. 
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But the indignity which she felt was being inflicted 
upon her by the threatened dismissal of two of her 
household, without her approval, was but a little 
thing compared with the other grief she confided to 
Villars. 

“The Queen,” he writes in her memoirs, “‘ told 
me with lively grief of the changes she saw in the 
King’s affection; her tears followed.” 

Whether Marie told Villars the extent of her 
trouble we do not know, but from the remarks he 
made to her it seems rather probable that she did; 
especially as she said she attributed it to Fleury and 
had only noticed it since his short retreat and prompt 
return to court. Anyway, many years later she 
revealed the whole to the Duke de Luynes, or possibly 
to the Duchess who became her chief friend. The fact 
was that after the interview which Marie had secured 
for Bourbon, Fleury had told the King to withhold 
the rights of marriage from the Queen, and, incredible 
as it may seem, Louis for several months obeyed him. 

It is hardly possible to find words which can 
adequately express the indignation which all right- 
minded people must feel when they read of Fleury’s 
action. Its heartless and cold-blooded cruelty is 
equalled only by its diabolical ingenuity. He 
humiliated Marie as a Queen by showing her that the 
least attempt on her part to influence her husband 
would be ruthlessly punished; he humiliated her 
even more as a woman by showing her that in the most 
intimate relations of married life he had more influence 
over her husband than she had. A more subtile and 
cruel form of torture could hardly have been devised. 
We can but guess how the poor lonely little princess 
must have suffered during that terrible time, for she 
had the courage not to reveal her sorrow and humilia- 
tion to her parents, and even to Villars she probably 
did not lay bare all the anguish of her heart. If we 
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were to read in romance of a man acting as Fleury 
did, we should regard the incident as improbable, 
yet of the facts there can be no doubt, for not only 
does Luynes, a first-rate authority, state them 
explicitly, but Hénault, another trustworthy witness, 
gives a hint that he was aware of them. 

In the light of this knowledge we can better 
understand what Villars was driving at in the con- 
solation he tried to give to the unhappy young 
Queen. The King’s heart, he told her, was very far 
removed from “ what one calls love”’ ; his disposition 
was very different from her own, so she must endeavour 
to conceal her own. It was really fortunate for her 
that Louis was not inclined to tenderness and vivacity; 
that in the matter of passion natural coldness was 
less cruel than infidelity, which was much to be 
feared in a king of seventeen, beautiful as the day, 
who would be ogled by all the fine eyes of the court 
if they saw him cast a look upon anyone. 

When one first reads this, one is inclined to wonder 
whether Villars can really have meant what he said, 
or was only saying what he thought might help to 
console the Queen. But when one remembers that he 
not only said this to Marie but recorded it in his 
memoirs, one perceives that he was giving her his 
real opinion; and a little reflection shows us the 
essential justice of his estimate of Louis’s character 
and the shrewdness of his insight. 

Louis was a sensualist, but a cold-hearted one. 
Of love, as the Queen and old Villars understood it, 
he knew nothing. When towards the close of his 
life Mme. de Seran asked him whether he had ever 
been in love with any of his mistresses he replied, 
“ Only with Mme. de Chateauroux”’; and even his 
feeling for her was something very far removed from 
the tender and unselfish devotion he inspired in the 
hearts of the Queen and Mme. de Mailly. 
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Nor was Villars wrong in thinking that Louis 
would not easily be inveigled into infidelity by the 
designing beauties of the court; for when from time 
to time one of his courtiers called his attention to 
some handsome woman with a view to interesting him 
in her, the King would reply, “I find the Queen 
more beautiful still.”’ His first infidelity did not 
take place till six or seven years later. 

The real root of the trouble was that the King 
and Queen had so little in common. Their characters 
and tastes were as different as they could possibly 
be. He was cold and egotistical, she was tender- 
hearted and unselfish. He was indolent and wearily 
indifferent to almost everything except hunting; 
she was full of energy, always busily employed, and 
keenly interested in half a hundred things. She was 
scrupulously conscientious, while he had little or no 
sense of moral obligation. She was sincerely religious, 
whereas his religion, except for a lively dread of hell, 
when he thought death approaching, was of the most 
formal kind. Add to all this, that she was six years 
his senior, and one can easily understand how as time 
went on they drifted further and further apart. 

One taste indeed they had in common—gambling 
—and during the early part of 1726 they lost 200,000 
francs between them in two months. Villars remon- 
strated with them both, and told Marie that nothing 
would do her more honour than to quit high play. 
His words perhaps had some effect upon the Queen, 
for though she played cavagnole (a kind of Lotto) 
every night for many years it was only for small 
stakes. 

The Duke de Bourbon and Mme. de Prie meanwhile 
were making the most strenuous efforts to propitiate 
Fleury; but though Fleury always treated the Duke 
with the respect due to his rank there was no real 
reconciliation between them. 
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Mme. de Prie, who saw that the Duke’s influence 
was declining more and more, withdrew to Paris 
and only went to Versailles when it was her week to 
be in attendance on the Queen as one of her ladies of 
the palace. 

It was not however till three months later that 
the Duke was actually dismissed. 

On the 11th June at three o'clock in the afternoon 
the King set out for Rambouillet ; he seemed on quite 
friendly terms with the Duke, whom he bade join him 
at supper that evening, adding: ‘‘ Mind you do not 
keep us waiting.” 

The Duke, having completed the business to which 
he had to attend, was about to set out for Rambouillet 
when the Duke de Charost came to see him. 

They were in the ante-chamber, and Bourbon, who 
was annoyed at being delayed, told Charost that he 
had called at an inconvenient time, and as he was 
already late and had a long journey to make, begged 
him to say what he had to say as briefly as possible. 
Charost replied that it was not a matter he could 
discuss in the ante-chamber. 

As soon as they had withdrawn into Bourbon’s 
cabinet Charost handed him a letter from the King 
which ordered him to depart to Chantilly and remain 
there until further orders. 

‘“ For two years,”’ said Bourbon, after reading the 
letter, ‘‘ I have taught others to obey the King, and 
I know how to obey him better than anyone.” 

The Duke wrote a few instructions for his servants 
which he asked Charost to give to them after he was 
gone; he then got into his carriage and drove away 
as if he were going to Rambouillet. After he had 
gone a short distance, however, he ordered the 
postillion to change his direction and drive to 


Chantilly. 
Soon after the Duke’s departure, Charost went 
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to see Fleury and told him that the King’s orders 
had been duly executed. 

At nine o'clock Fleury went to the Queen’s 
apartment when Mme. de Gontaut and Mme. de 
Prie were singing to the Queen. At first no one took 
any heed of him, but after a while someone told Marie 
that he was waiting to speak to her. She at once 
asked him to come into her cabinet, where he gave 
her a letter from the King. On opening it she read : — 


“Madame. Do not be surprised at the orders 
I give, pay attention to what M. de Fréjus shall 
tell you from me, I pray you; if necessary I order 
you to do this. —Lours.”’ 


As soon as she had read the letter Marie burst 
into tears. Hénault thinks that her tears were caused 
by grief at Bourbon’s dismissal, but Villars with 
clearer perception regards them as a proof of her 
passion for the King. 

What a harsh, cruel letter for a man to write to 
his adoring wife: can we wonder that it should 
have cut Marie to the quick? 

Fleury having delivered the letter went away, 
and left the Queen still weeping. 

She summoned Mlle. de Clermont, Bourbon’s 
sister, and Mme. de Prie to her, and told them the 
news. At midnight they both set out to join the 
Duke at Chantilly, where they found him quite 
happy and contented, preparing amusements, and 
very well pleased to be relieved of the burden of 
public business; at least this is what Mme. de Prie 
told Hénault in a letter written two days after her 
arrival at Chantilly. 

Bourbon did not fall alone; Paris Duverney was 
banished from court, and Mme. de Prie was exiled 
to her estate in Normandy. At first she could not 
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believe that her exile would be of long duration; 
at the end of two or three months at most she thought 
she would be allowed to return to court. 

She passed her time restless and miserable in 
Normandy; her health had been undermined by 
the dissolute life she had led, and she was reduced 
almost to a skeleton. At last in October 1727 she 
died at the age of 29, in circumstances which suggest 
that she hastened her end by taking strychnine. 

At any rate it is certain that she correctly foretold 
the day of her death, and this lends considerable 
support to the suspicion that she committed suicide. 

The letter which Louis sent Marie with reference 
to Bourbon’s dismissal would in itself be sufficient 
proof that all was not well between him and his wife, 
that his affection for her had cooled; but in addition 
to this we learn that the King’s indifference to the 
Queen was a matter of common notoriety. 

Voltaire says :— 

“There were rumours afloat at Versailles that 
Louis intended to divorce Marie, and one night when 
Britannicus was being played, as Narcissus spoke 
the line— 

‘ Sire, why do you hesitate to repudiate her ?’ 
almost the whole audience turned their eyes on the 
Queen, to observe her with a curiosity indiscreet rather 
than ill-natured.”’ 

There was perhaps no foundation for the rumours 
which Voltaire mentions; but the fact that such 
rumours got abroad is an indication that things were 
not going happily. 

After the dismissal of Bourbon Louis announced 
that he should govern himself, without the help of a 
first minister; but in fact Fleury became the real 
ruler, and remained so till his death. 

He was not a great statesman, but many though 
Fleury’s shortcomings were it was not altogether a 
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bad thing for France at that time to have at the head 
of affairs a man who sought peace and economy before 
everything else. 

To the Queen it meant a long and painful humilia- 
tion. Fleury never forgave her the injury he thought 
she had done him; and though she treated him with 
almost abject submission and deferred to him on 
every point it was of no avail. However suave and 
gentle he might appear there was always rancour 
in his heart. 

Once when he was sick and she went to visit him 
he refused to see her. ‘‘ Do not let her come,” he said. 
“ I forgive all the ill she has done me; I put myself 
at the foot of the cross.’””’ When Mme. de Braucas, 
who records this incident, describes him as a Tartuffe 
‘we feel that she was fully justified. 

Fleury’s influence and the Queen’s example, if 
they did not make the court more moral, at least 
made it for a time more outwardly decent. 

A few weeks after the dismissal of Bourbon the 
King was taken suddenly ill, and although for a day 
or two his sickness appeared to be serious he soon 
recovered. 

Marie was terribly distressed by her husband’s 
sickness; her passion for him, Villars tells us, was 
‘most lively,” and a little later she in turn fell ill. 
For several days her life appeared to be in danger ; 
the doctors were greatly perplexed—some thought 
her malady was really grave, others that it was largely 
imaginary, and it may well have been that all the 
worry and anxiety of the past few months were really 
the chief cause of her sickness. 

For the first few days Louis did not visit her; 
for fear she might be suffering from smallpox; after 
that he went to see her every day but only for a few 
minutes, and then gave no special signs of tenderness 


for her. When she was a little better he, in company 
FE 
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with Fleury, stayed with her one day for three quarters 
of an hour. ‘“‘ This mark of affection,” says Villars, 
“repaired the pain of coldness, which was less 
estrangement from the Queen on the King’s part than 
natural timidity.” 

Truly Marie was learning to be thankful for small 
mercies. 

Soon afterwards Louis went to Fontainebleau to 
hunt, leaving the Queen at Versailles. 

The comments which Stanislas made on his 
daughter and son-in-law’s illness are too curious to 
omit; in a letter to a friend he wrote :— 


‘“You have been informed of the indisposition 
of the King and Queen; thank God it is past, 
and one can now be annoyed with both of them at 
one’s ease. Their sympathy extends to the cause 
of their sickness, which is eating too much, since 
it is a violent indigestion which they have had, 
especially the Queen, after having eaten a hundred 
and eighty-four oysters and drunk four glasses of 
beer on the top of them. I can’t get over my 
fright any more than my anger, for I thought she 
could have controlled herself better. However 
I think it will do good in the long run as they 
praise her present regimen. What is delightful, 
and will greatly please you, is the mutual assistance 
they have given one another during their 
indisposition. You will not be less pleased when 
I tell you that their confidence and tenderness 
grow stronger every day, so much so that I have 
nothing more to desire than the fruit of this 
beautiful union which God’s mercy will grant to 


so many prayers. [ cannot tell you anything about 
that matter.” 


From this letter we see that Stanislas was ignorant 
of the real state of affairs at Versailles; he believed 
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Marie and her husband to be the happiest and most 
united couple imaginable, and thought her sickness 
due to eating too many oysters. 

Marie meanwhile was striving with all her might 
to propitiate Fleury, and constantly wrote him the 
most humble and flattering letters, assuring him of 
her affection for him, and asking his advice and 
direction even on the most trivial matters. Witness 
the following letter dated 31st August 1726, which she 
wrote from Versailles to Fleury, who was at Fontaine- 
bleau with the King :— 


“Do not doubt, Sir, about the pleasure with 
which I have received your letter. You have 
given me the greatest pleasure in sending me 
news of the King’s health, about which it is natural 
that I should always be uneasy: I am very vexed 
that the trouble he had in getting up so early was 
useless, as he had such poor sport; thank him for 
his goodness to the most devoted wife in the world, 
who is most grateful for it and whose sole desire is 
to be worthy of him. I am impatient to go as soon 
as possible and assure him of it myself, which 
I hope to do before long as I am getting better and 
better. I have been much weakened by the heat, 
but since that has passed my strength is returning. 
I only send to Fontainebleau on a Monday as we 
agreed, for fear of inconveniencing the King. If 
I had followed my own inclination I should send 
couriers often; I am pleased with what you tell 
me about the entresol—you know my taste for 
being alone, so you can judge by that, that it will 
not displease me. You are right in saying that 
they don’t do the same at my court as they do at 
the King’s. Whereas they do nothing but yawn at 
Fontainebleau, at Versailles they do nothing but 
sleep. For my own part it is my occupation by 
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day and night, which bores me very much, though 
it does not displease my ladies who, you know, are 
very lazy. With regard to them I did as you 
suggested, and as they are with me all day gave 
them permission to be more conveniently dressed, 
and those who are not ladies of the palace have had 
an order to be in full dress. As I have learned from 
several quarters that this has caused annoyance, 
and that several even who have remained in Paris 
have talked about it, I have resolved to-day, and 
have even told the Marshal’s wife, that as | am better 
and going to the Chapel to-morrow, they are all 
to wear full dress. I hope you will approve of this, 
especially because except my ladies there are very 
few here, and they assert that this is the reason 
which prevents them coming. I should like to know 
the King’s intentions about my toilet and that of 
those who accompany me to Fontainebleau. If 
I stay the night at Petitbourg it will make quite a 
journey. Finally it will give me pleasure if you 
give me advice about everything, and the greatest 
pleasure of all will be that you should be convinced 
of my perfect esteem for you.—MARIE.”’ 


Poor little Marie, she dared not even decide how 
her own ladies of the palace should be dressed without 
Fleury’s advice and approval. 

But the letter shows us something more than the 
Queen’s abject submission to Fleury ; from the words, 
“except my ladies there are very few here,”’ we gather 
that the courtiers already saw of how little account 
the Queen really was at court ; it was not worth their 
while to ingratiate themselves with her. 

In October Stanislas paid a visit to the King and 
Queen, and was quite content. with all he saw; 
evidently neither the Queen nor Fleury enlightened 
him about the true state of affairs, or he could hardly 
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have told a friend that the Queen was delighted with 
the graciousness with which the King treated her both 
in public and in private. 

At this point it will be appropriate to give a few 
extracts from Marie’s letters to Fleury, illustrating 
the tenour of her correspondence with him, although 
some of them were written at a later date. 

In these letters the two things most in evidence 
are her devotion to the King and her anxiety to 
persuade Fleury that he had her complete confidence 
and that she acted always on his advice. 


“T pray you, my dear Cardinal, to thank 
him [the King] for his marks of affection. As 
regards his writing to me you can well imagine the 
joy that will give me; but if it troubles or irks him 
a moment, I beg him to dispense himself from doing 
so, provided that in his idle moments he thinks a 
little of a wife who loves him tenderly.” 

“My obedience to him is rendered blind, 
even more by tenderness than by duty.” 

“ Bid him remember a wife who loves him more 
than her life, having no other satisfaction than of 
passing it with him.” 

“Kiss his hand for me. I should like much 
better to fulfil this commission myself.’’ 

“With regard to advice, if I wanted any it 
would be yours I should ask, and I should never 
seek that of others: all the more, that seeing only 
four walls and the public, I see no one at hand to 
give it me.” 

“JT pray, my dear Cardinal, tell the ladies 
who have told you that I don’t sleep, that it is 
all idle chatter, and that another time they will 
not be in my confidence. It is true, my dear 
Cardinal, that I sometimes choke a good deal 
after supper, which prevents me from going to 
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bed, but for some time past as I do not choke any 
more I go to bed earlier, but there is a sure means 
of preventing me from remaining awake, that is 
that the King should always remain here or that 
I should go with him. I will go to bed at eight 
o’clock if it is desired; that is rather brazen-faced 
but it is true, for one is never bored with him one 
loves.”’ 


It is painful to read these letters, because we 
know that Marie’s love was not returned, and that 
Louis after the first few months of their marriage 
became more and more indifferent to her. And as 
for Fleury, no submission, no humility on the Queen’s 
part could ever reconcile him to her; however gentle 
and affable and courteous he might appear outwardly, 
there was always rancour against her in his heart. 
She had offended him once, and he never forgave 


her. 


CHAPTER VI 
MOTHERHOOD 


The next few years were comparatively uneventful 
ones for Marie, except for the birth of her children. 
By the time she had been married a twelvemonth the 
general course of her life was settled. 

She had been shown that she must on no account 
attempt to exercise any influence on state affairs 
or cross the will of the omnipotent Fleury. Her 
sphere was to be her own apartments and her own 
little court at Versailles. Her boy husband’s early 
ardour for her had considerably cooled, and as time 
went on he left her more and more alone. Louis 
became increasingly restless, and liked to be constantly 
on the move from place to place; he suffered all his 
life from an incurable ennui, and his wife’s company 
bored him. 

Narbonne in his journal gives an exact and 
curious account of the King’s comings and goings, 
recording how many nights in the year he slept at 
Versailles and how many at various other places. 
During the years 1727-1729 he was absent from 
Versailles between five and six months each year, 
and from 1730 to 1733 he was absent on the average 
over eight months every year. It is clear that Marie 
did not see a great deal of her husband. 

Yet during the greater part of this period he re- 
mained technically faithful to her, and at times 


showed her some kindness and consweration, 
79 
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In March 1727 it was known that the Queen was 
enceinte, and Barbier remarks that the King was 
very considerate for her and did not go hunting as 
much as usual; he even remained for a whole month 
on end at Versailles. 

On the 14th August the twin princesses Louise 
Elizabeth and Anne Henriette were born. The 
disappointment was general, as everybody had 
been looking forward to the birth of a Dauphin, who 
was sorely needed to make the succession to the throne 
secure. Louis however was not at all displeased, and 
was even boyishly delighted at finding himself the 
father of two children. 

By the King’s orders a Te Deum was sung in every 
church in Paris, there were bonfires and illuminations 
throughout the city, the fountains ran with wine, 
and the theatres gave free entertainments to the 
public. 

Some little time after the birth of the children 
the Queen was with her husband at Fontainebleau, 
and her father expressed his delight at hearing that. 
since her arrival there the King every moment 
redoubled his tenderness for her. ‘‘ Unfortunately,” 
he said, “the interdict of the faculty arrests the 
transports of these illustrious lovers.” 

As the King would for nearly three months be 
living apart from his wife, the courtiers thought he 
would seek “‘ some amusement,” as Villars quaintly 
and decorously expresses it. Those who knew him 
best however saw no sign of his doing so. 

A propos of this, Villars tells a rather curious 
anecdote; somebody in the King’s presence asked 
the Duke de Béthune what he should do if a woman 
tempted him. 

“TI should run away,” replied Béthune. 

The King appeared to consider this a very proper 
answer, “although,” Villars adds, ‘“‘ he was not 
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extremely pious like his uncle the King of Spain.” 

On the 28th of the following July the Queen had 
another baby, again a girl. On this occasion Fleury 
said there was no need for bonfires and illuminations, 
and there were none. This child was never named 
and died in childhood. Although the royal princesses 
were baptised in early infancy they sometimes did 
not receive their names until years later, and in the 
interval were simply known by a number, ‘“ Mme. 
Troisitme,’ or whatever it might be. The little 
princesses were apparently not of much account in 
the French royal family. 

The King again took his disappointment very well 
and told the Queen good-humouredly that they 
must have a talk with Peyrat, the Queen’s doctor, 
and ask him to see that it was a boy next time. 

As soon as she was well enough, the Queen went to 
Paris for the first time since her marriage to visit 
the churches of Nétre Dame and St. Geneviéve and 
pray that she might have a son. 

Barbier thus describes her visit. ‘‘ The Queen set 
out from Versailles about nine o'clock; all the 
roads were lined with the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing villages: and on the side of Cours la Reine there 
were a number of people and carriages from Paris. 

Cardinal de Noailles with crozier and mitre 
attended by all his clergy, the Canons in copes, and 
all his household officers and liveried servants, has 
been to receive the Queen at the door of Notre Dame. 
Then the ecclesiastical cortége has returned to the 
nave and entered the choir. The Queen preceded by 
her officers, her pages and footmen, and followed 
by all the ladies of the palace, walked supported on 
one side by the Marquis de Nangis, her chevalier 
d’honneur, and on the other by the Count de Tessé, 
her first equerry, both well made men and cordons- 
bleus. The Queen has laid aside her mourning for 
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the ceremony. She had a court dress of flesh colour 
all cut in festoons without gold or silver, but she was 
loaded with all the diamonds she could have and wore 
in her hair a diamond worth one million eight hundred 
thousand livres. All the ladies of her suite were 
also magnificently dressed and covered with diamonds. 
She made a tour of Paris and saw an astounding 
crowd of people; they flung money out of the windows 
of her carriage—twelve thousand livres, it is said.” 


Writing to Fleury the following day, Marie says: 
“IT came back content beyond expression with the 
acclamations of the people and their joy, which 
I cannot depict to you, so great was it, but I confess 
to you that never since I was born have I been so 
tired.”’ 

Not long afterwards the King was taken ill, and 
the doctors all agreed that he had got smallpox. 
Despite the risk of infection the Queen was constantly 
at his side, for he was distressed if she left him for a 
moment. The King however soon got better, and it 
is doubtful whether the doctors were right in consider- 
ing his disease to be smallpox. 

On the 4th September, 1729, the Dauphin was 
born; in the Queen’s room besides the King there 
were present, according to custom, the princes and 
princesses of the blood, Cardinal Fleury and the 
chancellor. The new-born baby was baptised im- 
mediately by Cardinal de Rohan; and the King, 
who appeared delighted at the birth of an heir, 
immediately sent news of it to the King and Queen 
of Poland and to all the foreign ambassadors. 

The delight in Paris knew no bounds. For three 
days every house was illuminated, and there were 
displays of fireworks at night. On the fourth day 
the King attended service at Nétre Dame, where a 
Te Deum was sung; afterwards there was a great 
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supper at the Town Hall and more fireworks and 
illuminations, while the streets resounded with 
cries of ‘‘ Long live the King, long live the Queen, 
long live the Dauphin!” 

The Dauphin was not destined ever to become 
king, as he died before his father, and his son 
Louis XVI. succeeded Louis XV. But his birth 
filled France with a great sense of relief, for there was 
now a direct heir to the throne, and if Louis should 
die there was no longer any need to fear a disputed 
succession. 

The Queen’s father was so delighted with the 
news that he declared that it had cured him of an 
attack of fever. 

On the 30th August 1730 another son was born, 
the Duke of Anjou, and in March 1732 yet another 
daughter, Adelaide. 

During these five years (1727-1732) the Queen’s 
popularity was steadily growing, and several anecdotes 
are preserved which show not only that she was 
generally beloved, but worthy to be so. 

Once when she was walking in the gardens of the 
Tuileries she was hemmed in by such a dense crowd 
of people eager to see her that she could hardly 
moves ~ 1 think, my children,’ she said; ‘"it is 
because you love me, as I love you, that you press 
so upon me; if that is so, please make way for me 
and do not suffocate me.” The crowd received these 
words with shouts of delight and made way for the 
Queen to pass. 

Another time at Versailles she saw a woman 
carrying a big bundle of sticks. She called the woman 
to her and began talking to her; the woman told her 
that her husband was a woodcutter, that she often 
helped him, and that they were hard put to it to bring 
up their family. . 

“Do you know the Queen ?” asked Marie. 
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“ Alas! Madame, I am not so fortunate,” she 
replied. Bx 

The Queen slipped twelve louis in her hand, 
saying: ‘“ Bear your troubles in patience; God will 


bless you.” 
The woman threw down her bundle and fell on her 
knees, crying: ‘‘ Ah, Madame, you yourself are 


surely our good Queen.” 

Marie’s generosity, which this anecdote illustrates, 
was not the lavishness of one who out of her abundance 
gives away what she does not need. She denied 
herself in order to help others. Once she refused to 
buy a dress which pleased her, saying: “It is too 
dear; I have dresses enough, and our poor people 
lack shirts.” At another time when there was great 
want she pawned her jewels and wore sham ones, 
so that she might have money to help the needy. 

Can we wonder that she became generally known as 
“the Good Queen ?”’ 

She kept entirely aloof from politics, and once 
when urged as a matter of justice to support another 
minister against Fleury she replied: “I love justice 
certainly, but I fear vengeance too much”; and 
assuredly Fleury had given her good cause to fear his 
vengeance. 

She was however greatly interested in all matters 
of etiquette, and seems to have regarded it as her 
duty to follow precedent and maintain the standard 
which Louis XIV had established. On these matters 
she often sought Fleury’s advice, partly no doubt 
because she was really in some uncertainty but also, 
we may suppose, from a desire to prove to him how 
entire was her submission to his wishes. 

There is a very interesting letter in which she 
explains to Fleury the line she had followed with 
M. de Mortemart, who had offended her and was 
anxious to be restored to her favour :— 
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“As I do not want to do anything without 
telling you on account of my confidence in you, 
it is about M. de Mortemart. His mother sent me a 
message yesterday by Mme. de Bissy to know if he 
could not come here and present his son to me. 
I replied that it seemed strange that after having 
been two years without setting foot in my apart- 
ments he wished to come back there like other 
people (intending to inform you beforehand, so 
as to know your opinion about it), when Mme. 
de Chalais arrived, who told me he was at La 
Chaussée with his son. I told Mme. de Chalais 
that when he had asked permission to come and 
beg my pardon, after that he should come and 
bring his son to me. The poor woman was in 
despair at my reply: she told me that his son was 
only a pretext for coming himself. I told her he 
had a good one, which was to make up for his 
foolish behaviour, without looking for another, 
but that out of regard for her I would be appeased, 
but that she must write to her brother, as if from 
herself, telling him to ask permission to come and 
make good his fault, and after that the presentation 
might be made and that out of love for her I would 
do the thing without display. She was quite 
satisfied with my reply, and I shall be even more 
so if you approve my conduct, and, if this fool is 
wise enough to use it like that, I for my part shall 
be much inclined to despise similar follies; but 
you know that our court is inclined to follow 
bad examples, and the small amount of respect 
paid to the King and me is great enough to be 
repressed. Let me soon have a reply, my dear 
Cardinal, for I shall be delighted to know your 
views. Good-bye, dearest friend; count always 
on my affection. —Marir.” 
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Marie had to eat a good deal of humble pie to the 
Cardinal, and call him her dearest friend, though she 
was well aware that he hated her, yet she possessed 
dignity both of character and bearing, and was not 
disposed to let the courtiers in general treat her with 
disrespect. If Mortemart asked her pardon, she was 
ready enough to forgive him, but she would not allow 
a man who had slighted her for two years to return 
to her court just when he pleased and as he pleased. 

Sometimes the difficulties which arose had a 
comic side to them. The hooped petticoats which 
the ladies of the court wore were so large that when 
two of the princesses of the blood sat one on either 
side of the Queen their petticoats completely con- 
cealed hers. The Queen did not at all relish this, 
as it seemed to her an impertinence, so the matter 
was referred to Fleury. The difficulty was to find 
a remedy which would satisfy the Queen without 
exasperating the princesses of the blood, who were 
not willing to forego their rights. The Cardinal hit 
upon a very ingenious solution. He suggested that 
one arm-chair on either side of the Queen should 
always be left empty, by which the Queen would be 
spared the inconvenience whereof she complained, 
while to spare the feelings of the princesses of the 
blood it was alleged that these arm-chairs were 
intended for the Queen’s daughters who would 
naturally take precedence of all other princesses ; 
they were of course at the time still babies, so that in 
fact the two arm-chairs remained unoccupied. 

Although the Queen had no objection to splendid 
attire on state occasions, or at public functions, as 
we can see from the description of the costume she 
wore when she went to Paris to pray for the birth of 
a Dauphin, she disliked display in dress at ordinary 
times and was specially opposed to fashions which 
seemed to her extravagant or immodest. 
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She had a particular objection to the use of rouge, 
which was almost universally employed by the 
ladies of the court, and which she put on very badly 
when she herself used it. 

The King chaffed her about this one day, saying: 
“Tt is not worth while giving yourself an artificial 
face which is not as good as your natural one.” 

“ Rouge,” replied the Queen, ‘‘ was invented by 
the old and ugly, who wished their daughters to 
look as old and ugly as themselves.’ 

She also disliked the wearing of patches on the 
face which was very fashionable at the time and 
carried to an absurd extent; herself she would never 
wear them. 

Marie’s daily life was a busy but monotonous one; 
she was very regular in her habits, always occupied 
with something, yet never finding time enough for 
all she wanted to do. She heard Mass daily, spent 
part of her morning in prayer and reading devotional 
books, paid a visit to the King, and then spent some 
time in recreation, usually painting, of which she 
was very fond, although she was not very proficient 
at it. At dinner she talked affably to all the ladies 
who were present, discussing matters which personally 
interested them, and giving a share of her attention 
to each one in turn. 

The afternoon she spent in her private apartments 
either occupied with needlework or playing some 
musical instrument. ‘Then she would devote several 
hours to reading, usually history, of which she had 
a considerable knowledge. At six o’clock she would 
sit down to play cavagnole till supper time. After 
supper she would talk for a while with some of her 
ladies; and then to bed. And to-morrow would be 
““to-day’s exact repeated effigy.” 

Such being the daily routine of the Queen’s life 
it is not surprising that some of the gay and dissipated 
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women who formed the majority of her household 
did not find it very exciting. 

She was however able to exercise a good influence 
on some of the younger women about her. The moral 
tone of the court was very low, and it was assumed as. 
a matter of course that a young woman of fashion 
would lead a fast life and indulge in scandalous 
love affairs. 

Some women of the highest rank, such as Mlle. 
de Charolais and the Duchess de Boufflers, led 
notoriously and openly vicious lives, but no one 
seemed to regard their behaviour as reprehensible, 
and it was merely treated as rather a good joke. 

The Queen by her good example and influence 
was able to inspire some of her ladies with a purer 
and higher view of life, notably Mmes. Villars, 
d’ Armagnac, de Roupelmonde and d’ Egmont. 

During the early years of her married life Marie 
seems to have had but few real friends, and two of 
the most faithful were men, the Duke de Villars and 
the Marquis de Nangis; the one already old and the 
other elderly. Their hearts were no doubt touched 
at the sight of the brave, sweet-natured, foreign 
princess, neglected by her husband, domineered over 
by Fleury, treated as of little account by the courtiers, 
and terribly lonely among people whose whole way 
of living and thinking was so different from her 
own. 

Marie was often very lonely, as we learn from 
the fact that once when she was going from Versailles 
to Fontainebleau she had to take Mme. de Chateau- 
renard with her for company “‘ because there was no- 
body else to take.” 

And when at Versailles she was talking graciously 
to her ladies or singing as she plied her needle, her 
heart was often very sad, for Versailles, she said, was 
a place fit to give anyone the vapours ; in that splendid 
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palace, it seems, she many a time felt like a captive 
bird in a gilded cage. 

The King, meanwhile, who did not find the society 
of his wife and those about her entertaining, began to 
spend much of his time in the apartments of the 
Countess de Toulouse, who had married one of the 
legitimised sons of Louis XIV. and was therefore 
the King’s great-aunt by marriage; here he always 
found pleasant and amusing company, and little by 
little overcame his awkwardness in the presence of 
ladies. 

But it was not only at Versailles that the Countess 
de Toulouse used to entertain the King, she and her 
husband had a chateau at Rambouillet at which Louis 
used frequently to stay, and there they arranged 
supper parties for him at which there was always 
excellent cheer and witty and amusing conversation. 
The company was carefully chosen, and the number 
of guests rarely exceeded thirty, for the King was 
silent and ill at ease in a large company, while in a 
smaller and more intimate one he could overcome 
his reserve and taciturnity. The ladies present were 
selected by the Countess, while gentlemen who 
wished to be invited had to give their names to the 
King’s first gentleman of the chamber, so that at these 
parties Louis was always sure of being in the midst 
of a company agreeable to him. 

‘“‘ There,’ writes Mouffle d’Angerville, “‘ content 
because he was free, he was gay, amiable, animated 
the conversation, lent himself willingly to the 
pleasantry of Mlle. de Charolais, enjoyed the fine and 
delicate witticisms of the Countess de Toulouse. . . 
who had helped him to overcome his timidity and 
taught him to speak and speak well; he was careful 
to say something to everybody, to put his little court 
at ease; ina word, satisfied with his table companions 


he seemed to seek their pleasure in turn.” 
G 
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The same writer gives an anecdote which shows 
that the conversation at this supper table was some- 
times rather free, but the behaviour was always 
quite decorous. 

Among the guests, we have seen, was Mlle. 
d’Charolais, a sister of the Duke de Bourbon and the 
King’s cousin, who was a handsome, witty, daring 
and dissolute woman. She had a chateau called 
Madrid which was not far from the King’s house 
La Muette in the neighbourhood of the Bois de 
Boulogne. There she used to give suppers, at the 
conclusion of which the ladies used to sleep at Madrid 
and the King and the male guests at La Muette. 

These suppers seem to have been of a far less decorous 
kind than those at Rambouillet ; there much wine was 
consumed, and the behaviour as well as the conversa- 
tion of the guests was very free. If we can place any 
confidence in the statements made by the author of 
the ‘‘ Anecdotes de Perse,’’ these suppers were 
often little better than debauches, and it was at them 
probably that Louis acquired his taste for gallantry. 

On one occasion when they were capping verses, 


the King produced the following—the subject set 
being Adam— 


“Poor Adam but one wife had he, 
But she was his and his alone; 
Around me others’ wives I see, 
But here I do not see my own,” 


Naturally not: the riotous supper parties at Madrid 
were no place for the Queen; and while her husband 
was fuddling himself with champagne in the company 
of Mlle. de Charolais and her dissipated guests, she 
was eating her heart out alone at Versailles. 

One night at Madrid in 1732, the conversation 
turned upon the attractions of the ladies of the 
court, and the King lifted his glass and proposed 
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a toast “ to the unknown one.” The toast was drunk 
by all present; and their minds were soon busily 
engaged guessing who the “ unknown one”’ could 
be. 

Some conjectured it was the young Duchess de 
Bourbon, the wife of the former first minister, with 
whom the King was supposed to be in love; others 
thought of Mlle. de Beaujolais, others of Mme. de 
Lauraguais, but all were confident that it was some 
lady who already was, or would shortly become, the 
King’s mistress. 

In this they were not mistaken, but none of them 
had correctly guessed the identity of “ the unknown 


>”? 


one. 


CHAPTER Vil 
A ROYAL FUGITIVE 


Quite early in the negotiations for the marriage 
between Louis and Marie, it had been pointed out 
to Stanislas that he must not expect the King of 
France to take any steps to replace him on the 
throne of Poland; on the other hand he was given 
a hint that if it should ever suit the convenience 
of the French for him to reassert his claim he must 
be prepared to do so. Stanislas, who was ready to 
do anything and promise anything so long as he could 
secure his daughter’s marriage with the King of 
France, readily agreed. 

As long as Augustus II. lived, Louis could without 
loss of dignity acquiesce in the status quo, but when 
in February 1733 Augustus died, and the throne 
of Poland once more became vacant, it was hardly 
possible for him to refrain from reasserting his 
father-in-law’s claim. Moreover both the interest 
and the prestige of France would suffer if she allowed 
Poland to become little more than a dependency of 
the Empire and Russia. 

Louis accordingly informed all the foreign 
ambassadors in Paris that he would not suffer any 
power to interfere with the liberty of the Poles to 
elect their own King. This was of course a broad 
hint to the Poles that if they elected Stanislas they 
might rely on French support. 

92 
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The Polish Diet, with whom Augustus had never 
been popular, desirous no doubt of securing a king 
of their own nation rather than a foreigner, decreed 
that none but a Pole of Catholic parentage could 
pretend to the Crown, and that only the Primate could 
proclaim the King. Having thus indicated pretty 
clearly that they intended to elect Stanislas, who 
possessed both the necessary qualifications, Polish 
descent and Catholic parentage, they fixed the election 
for the 25th August, in order to give him time to 
reach Poland before the election took place. 

If Stanislas was to be restored to and maintained 
upon the throne of Poland he needed immediate 
and effective support from France; but this he did 
not receive. Fleury dreaded that France might be 
dragged into war, and although he had to yield to 
the pressure of public opinion, which was all in favour 
of backing Stanislas, he acted, as usual, in a pro- 
crastinating, parsimonious and pusillanimous fashion. 

He secured the neutrality of England and Holland, 
and promised Stanislas assistance, but in fact until 
it was too late he did nothing, and then sent aid so 
inadequate as to be useless. 

It was not an easy matter for Stanislas to reach 
Poland at all, as the Emperor Charles VI. was on 
the look-out to intercept him if he went by land, and 
the Russian fleet was cruising in the Baltic to do the 
same if he went by sea. 

He had therefore to resort to stratagem. In the 
middle of August it was announced that he was about 
to sail from Brest; but the person who actually set 
sail from Brest was the Chevalier de Thianges, who 
somewhat resembled the King and was dressed to 
look as much like him as possible. 

On the 26th August Stanislas set out by land with 
one companion, M. de Solignac. It was agreed that 
the latter should pass as a merchant and the King 
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as his clerk. Stanislas accordingly wore coarse 
clothing and a thick black wig the better to disguise 
him. At Berlin they were stopped at the customs 
house, but fortunately they were provided with 
suitable passports and after a brief delay were allowed 
to proceed on their journey ; they had no further 
adventures, and reached Warsaw on the 6th September. 
Stanislas was received with acclamation as soon as 
he made himself known, and on the 12th, the day 
to which the election had been postponed, was 
duly elected King once more. 

His troubles soon began. A discontented noble, 
Prince Vienowiski, raised a rebellion, which, had 
Stanislas done as he was urged to do, and acted with 
promptitude and decision, he might have easily 
suppressed. He however is reported to have said that 
he did not wish to secure himself a crown at the 
expense of the lives of his subjects, nor to have 
his accession signalised by the outpouring of their 
blood, and did nothing. 

This enabled the insurgents to join General 
Lasci, who was invading Poland at the head of an 
army of 30,000 Russians. 

Thus did Stanislas, who complained that he was 
far from his friends and surrounded by enemies, show 
his real incapacity to rule such a kingdom as Poland. 

The Russians soon overran the country and set 
the son of the late King on the throne, while Stanislas 
fled to Dantzig, accompanied by the Primate, the 
French Ambassador, Count Poniatowski and a few 
other nobles. ‘There he sustained a siege of four 
months, awaiting the arrival of succour from France. 

Had Fleury been in earnest and intended to 
render Stanislas efficient help he would have des- 
patched an army 30,000 or 40,000 strong: what he 
actually sent was 1,500 men under the command of 
La Mothe. After reconnoitring the position, La 
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Mothe decided that it was useless to attempt the 
relief of the town with the small force at his disposal 
and withdrew to Copenhagen. The French 
Ambassador there, Count Plélo, reproached him for 
his cowardice and insisted that an attempt should 
be made to force a way into Dantzig, volunteering 
to join the expedition himself. Plélo, who was 
determined either to enter Dantzig or perish in the 
attempt, seems to have had small hopes of success, 
for he wrote to Maurepas: ‘‘ I feel I shall not return.” 
He was in fact killed fighting as a private soldier, and 
La Mothe contrived to draw off the remnants of his 
little force in good order. Not long after however 
he succeeded in making his way into the town by 
transporting his troops up the river by night in 
boats. 

The arrival of this reinforcement revived the 
spirits of the besieged, and they prepared to prolong 
their resistance; but it soon became evident that 
unless further help speedily arrived from France they 
could not hold out much longer as the town was in 
terrible straits and provisions were running short. 

When no further help came from France, Stanislas 
decided that it was vain to resist any longer, 
especially after the surrender of the fort of Welchelo- 
mund rendered the fall of the city practically 
inevitable. 

As Stanislas wrote his daughter a long and 
detailed account of his escape from Dantzig and the 
adventures which befell him on his journey, we shall 
narrate those events as far as possible in his own 
words, though his account is too long to reproduce 


here unabridged. 


“T have already said that the town was 
determined to capitulate. Seeing then that it 
was about to change masters and that I had no 
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longer any motive for sacrificing myself for it, 
I decided to leave it. I was strongly urged to 
do so by the noblemen of my party, who still placed 
all their hopes of safety, both for themselves 
and the republic, in me. My enemies forced me to 
it themselves. They demanded as the first 
condition that I should be handed over tothem. . .. 
I adopted the means which the Marquis de 
Monti, the French Ambassador, provided for me. 
This means appeared to me the most practicable. 
I went to his house on Sunday the 27th June, 
on the pretext of passing a quiet night there 
and avoiding the bombs which began to fall on 
my quarters: and at ten o'clock in the evening 
disguised as a peasant I left his residence and 
the town. . . . An old coat which suited the part 
I was forced to play, a coarse canvas shirt, a very 
simple cap, a rough ill-polished thorn stick with 
a leather strap, were ready. All that was wanting 
was boots that would make me better resemble 
the peasants of the district, who wear them at all 
seasons. The ambassador, who dared not use 
new ones which he could easily have found, had for 
two days been measuring with his eye the legs 
of all the officers of the garrison who came to pay 
their court to me, and whom I allowed during the - 
slege to appear before me booted. ‘Those of a 
French officer appeared to him about as clumsy and 
shabby as he wished them to be, but he dared not 
resolve to beg them of him. What would people 
have thought of such a request? And in the 
situation in which I was placed, would it not have 
helped to reveal my plan? The minister decided 
to get one of his servants to bribe the officer’s 
valet, and he stole the boots and sold them. 
They were brought to me an hour before my 
departure. I left the ambassador's house by a 
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secret staircase ... and a few steps from the 
house found General Steinflicht, who was waiting 
for me disguised as a peasant. With him I went 
to join the town-major, who was to be at a certain 
point on the ramparts. There were below two 
wherries which were to convey me across the moat. 
They were guarded by three men who were to 
conduct me into Prussian territory. 

The major got out of the boat, and went some 
paces in front of us to secure our passage past 
a post occupied by some soldiers and a non- 
commissioned officer of the garrison. I had hardly 
lost sight of him when I heard him speaking with 
the energy and accent of a man who is angry. 
Peron to the-spet...-.and saw “the non- 
commissioned officer take aim at him and threaten 
to fire at him if he did not retrace his steps. Twice 
the major, who had foreseen the difficulties of 
the passage put his hand on a pocket pistol with 
which he had provided himself in case of emergency; 
he was resolved to rid himself of this man, who 
would not be persuaded by argument; however 
reflecting like a wise man that he would gain 
nothing by his death and that the soldiers, as exact 
as he in carrying out their orders, would not fail 
to avenge their officer’s death, he kept silence 
for a while and at last decided to reveal the design 
which brought me to this place. At these words 
the sergeant demanded to see me and speak to me. 
I meanwhile was advancing; he examined me at 
close quarters, and recognising me in spite of the 
dim light made me a profound obeisance and 
bade his men let me pass... . 

I sent back the major; and when I had got 
back into the wherry with my companions we 
made our way across a flooded country in hopes 
of speedily reaching the Vistula and finding our- 
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selves at a point above the enemy's outposts. 
But what was my astonishment, when after we had 
gone a quarter of a league my conductors led me 
to a terrible dim hovel in the midst of the marshes, 
on the pretext that it was too late to go up the 
river; they told me I must wait at this place and 
pass the rest of the night and all the following 
day there. It was in vain that I represented to 
them the risks of a shelter which was within sight 
of my enemies, and the loss we were going to make 
of time, which was so precious for my _ safety. 
Their plan was adopted: perhaps not to fail in the 
role of equality, which they must play in public 
the better to hide my rank and person, it was 
their design to rehearse it in private with me. 
If that is so I must admit they got out of it very 
well, and did not abuse the permission that had 
been given them to behave with me as with people 
of their own kind. 

What line however could I take with people 
of this sort whom the least contradiction might 
irritate ? My fate wasin their hands. I abandoned 
it to them. Getting out of my wherry I went into 
this house, with as assured an air as if it had 
been a fortified post capable of resisting all the 
efforts of the Russians and Saxons. This cabin 
consisted of one room only where I did not find 
a corner to rest in, but I did not try to go to sleep, 


and to tell the truth, if I had, I should have tried 
in vain.” 


The King had four companions besides General 
Steinflicht ; the guide, a self-satisfied petulant 
fellow who, it turned out, did not know the exact 
positions occupied by the enemy as he had boasted 
he did; two rough coarse-mannered yokels, who 
however knew their way about the district better 
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than the guide; and a runaway bankrupt from 
Dantzig who had persuaded the guide to take him 
with them into Prussia. 

The bankrupt’s presence caused Stanislas much 
uneasiness, for he knew a reward was offered for his 
capture, and he thought the prospect of gaining this 
reward might tempt the bankrupt to betray him. 

On the night of the 28th June, the day on which 
Dantzig capitulated, the King and his party again 
set out on their perilous journey. 

Their progress was slow and difficult; they had 
to force their way through thick reeds, at times there 
was not enough water to keep the wherry afloat 
and they had to get out and drag it through mud. 

At midnight they reached the river Néring; here 
the guides decided to put Steinflicht and the bankrupt 
ashore; they were to walk along the tow-path while 
the King and the other three continued their journey 
in the boat. The guides promised to keep close to 
the tow-path, but did not do so, and in fact Stanislas 
did not see Steinflicht again during the rest of the 
journey. 


“Daybreak” [Stanislas continues] ‘‘ warned 
us to put ourselves out of sight of those whose 
interest it was to discover me and perhaps were 
already ordered to follow me. The difficulty 
was to find a suitable place to hide me in. As 
my guides were aware that all the houses round 
about were full of Russians and Cossacks, all 
we could do was to choose one whose occupants 
would be willing to fall in with our views from 
motives of interest or friendship. They remem- 
bered that there was a man they knew in the 
neighbourhood. We landed at his house. He was 
a peasant whose house was little better than 
the cabin from which I had set out the evening 
before. 
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To begin with, my guides asked: ‘ Have you 
any Muscovites here ? ’ 

‘In fact,’ he replied, ‘there are not; but if 
you have any business with them, plenty of them 
come during the day.’ 

Our decision was taken. Of all the evils which 
surrounded us we considered this the least. We 
took up our abode there, although with regret. 

Meanwhile, in order that this man whose 
opinions we did not know might not recognise 
me, the two yokels, without giving him time to 
look at me or talk to me, as he would doubtless 
have done, took me up to the little bedroom 
which occupied the whole width of the house. 
They offered me a bundle of straw which happened 
to be there, and begged me to rest while they 
kept watch below, and even went some distance 
into the country to look for the general, for whom 
I kept on asking. 

I had not slept for two nights; I tried to 
rest but could not. My boots full of water and 
mud, the loss of Steinflicht, the evident design 
of the guides to leave the route they had agreed 
to follow, the dangers I was running in the place 
to which they had brought me. . . deprived me 
of the happiness I might have hoped from my 
overwhelming fatigue. 

I got up, and putting my head to the window 
of this loft saw a Russian officer walking about 
in a solemn manner in the field and two soldiers 
pasturing horses. This sight filled me with fear. 
The thoughtful air of the man who seemed to be 
meditating some plan, the horses he kept in- 
cessantly approaching as though impatient to use 
them as soon as possible: these soldiers with their 
arms, finally their halt at a place so far from their 
camp, all made me fear I had fallen into a trap 
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I had taken such pains to avoid. There is some- 
thing more precious than courage, a thing I almost 
lost then—I mean hope which sustains and often 
inspires courage. 

My fright was much greater still when, a 
hundred paces off, I saw several Cossacks riding 
at full speed across the plain. They came to this 
miserable shelter where I had flattered myself 
I should be safer than in any other. This sight 
which I had so little expected made me withdraw 
from the window from which I had seen them. 
I lay down again on my truss of straw where I only 
thought of a means of escape, if it were possible, 
from the search of this troop which surrounded me. 

I expected to see them at once invest the house ; 
they did more—without troubling to blockade 
it they made themselves master of it. Almost 
immediately I heard somebody come up to my 
garret. It was my hostess who, sent by my guides, 
came to warn me of the arrival of the Cossacks and 
at the same time to beg me not to make any noise. 
This was good advice, and I had already forestalled 
it. But the Cossacks, who are so dangerous and 
who I| think had orders to pursue me,had only come 
into the house to refresh themselves; they 
demanded breakfast, and their halt lasted more 
than two hours. 

From my attic I heard all their conversation 

. the seige of Dantzig was not forgotten any 
more than most of their exploits in Poland which 
caused me as much horror as pity. 

As soon as they were gone the hostess returned. 
mincy ve-cone, she said: to. me, “but tell me 
what makes it so necessary for you to avoid them ? 
Why didn’t you come and drink and amuse your- 
self with them and your comrades? Surely you 
don’t belong to the country. I can tell that by 
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your talk, and then your face shows that you’re 
not the kind of person your clothing suggests. 
Speak and explain yourself ; I don’t want to betray 
you: there’s something in your expression which 
touches me greatly, and I feel inclined to serve 
you. 


Stanislas managed to parry her questions without 
revealing his identity, but he had some difficulty in 
calming her fears, for she was afraid that since he 
“had. got into trouble with the Muscovites”’ they 
might return and find him there, and burn the house 
down. 


‘Fearing that Cossacks or Muscovites might 
come again I spent the whole day on my bundle 
of straw. ... In the evening, weary of my situa- 
tion, I went down to talk to my guides. They told 
me that they knéw Steinflicht was only a quarter 
of a league off, and intended to rejoin us during the 
night at a place on the Vistula which they had 
agreed upon; where there was a boat ready to 
take us across. But they doubted whether we could 
risk the passage on account of the violent wind 
which was blowing and by means of a boat so small 
and in such a bad condition as the one they had 
procured. 

‘Let us go all the same,’ I said to them. ‘I see 
no dangers greater than staying longer where we 
ALS 
At nightfall we got into our boat, which we 
left after going quarter of a league, when the 
floods ceased. We walked several hours on foot 
over soft muddy ground in which we sank up to 
our knees and had every moment to help one 
another. Often our efforts only served to plunge 


us deeper in the boggy soil, and put us in great 
danger of not getting out of it, 
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At last we reached the bank of the Vistula ; 
one of my yokels asked me to stay there a moment 
with his comrade while he went to see whether the 
boat was at the point on the river where he had 
been promised it should be ready. We waited a 
good hour. He appeared at once, and told us that 
the boat was no longer there and that apparently the 
Muscovites had taken it away. There was nothing 
for it but to return to the marshes from which we 
had come. We took another route, and after going 
a league of as bad travelling as that we had already 
experienced, we chose as our refuge a house where 
I was soon recognised. 

“Whom do I see?’ cried my host as soon as 
he set eyes on me. 

“You see one of our comrades,’ answered my 
guides. ‘What do you find so remarkable in his 
appearance ?’ 

“Indeed I am not mistaken,’ added the man. 
‘It is King Stanislas.’ 

‘Yes, my friend,’ I said to him in a firm and 
assured manner, ‘it is he himself: but I knew 
by your face that you are too honourable a man 
to refuse me the help I need in the condition in 
which I appear before your eyes.’ 

This simple and natural avowal had the happiest 
results... he promised to send me over the 
Vistula and kept his word. He went out, and full 
of zeal made haste to go and look for a boat and 
find a point at which I could cross the river with 
least danger... . 

On Thursday the 1st July . . . my host assured 
me that the Cossacks had withdrawn from the 
neighbourhood, that the passage was free and that 
the boat was ready on the bank of the Vistula, 
about a league from the place where we were. 
I waited impatiently for nightfall, to start. I got 
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on horseback and so did my host. He went first 
and kept about fifty paces in front of me; the 
three peasants followed on foot and formed the rear- 
guard. We crossed very deep bogs when my horse 
which was weak in the legs stumbled at every step ; 
on every side were seen the fires of the enemies’ 
bivouacs which were not as far off as our host 
had thought. The light which these fires shed on 
my route was favourable to me; one might say 
that the Russians themselves were giving me light 
to help me escape. 

We were obliged to pass quite close to the 
village of Keismarg, where they had a considerable 
outpost. They had made a park of artillery there 
from the beginning of the siege, and they had since 
made it the general depét for their provisions. 

We had already gone a league and a half without 
meeting anybody, when my host retracing his 
steps told me to stop while he went to examine 
a certain place where he feared the passage might 
not be so free as he had hoped. 

I did not wait long; he came back in dismay 
and told me that the whole place was full of fresh 
Cossacks; he had only escaped by telling them 
that as we were returning from their army to which 
he had been taking provisions he had lost his 
horses on the grazing ground and was looking for 
them carefully everywhere.”’ 


The guides were terrified at this news and wished 
to flee at once, nor would they listen to Stanislas when 
he suggested they should either try to break through 
by force or pretendthat they were looking for their 
host’s horses. Flight was their only thought. 


““ Tet us do better than that,’ said my host. 
‘I am going to see whether perhaps to the 
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right or left I can find a by-way as safe as we 
should like.’ He went away. My three guides 
threw themselves down on the ground on their 
stomachs . . . the leader raised himself a moment 
later and urged his comrades to flee with him. . . . 

‘You cowards!’ I said. ‘Do you then wish 
to abandon me?’ 

“My God!’ they replied together and as if 
in accord, ‘ do you wish us to run the risk of being 
hanged for trying to secure your safety, which it 
is out of our power to do?’ 

‘Hanged or not,’ I replied with assumed 
indignation, ‘this is not the time to deliberate; 
you were engaged to accompany me, and you will 
only leave me when I think I can dispense with 
your worthless presence. Listen to me and tremble 
at the resolution you have forced me to make. 
If promises, oaths, the reward which awaits you, 
the respect you owe me, if in fact nothing can stop 
you, I am this instant going to summon the Cossacks 
and if I must perish by your flight I would rather 
perish by my indiscretion and at the same time take 
vengeance for your perfidy.’... 

Happily my host was not long in coming back. 
He assured me that the Cossacks had withdrawn. 

I walked with my host a good half league, 
at the end of which we struck the road, and soon 
after met a Muscovite chariot coming towards us 
in which there were three men whom we thought 
we had better avoid. 

We got behind a thick hedge where we were 
not noticed. A hundred paces from there we left 
our horses, and proceeding along the same road we 
covered a quarter of a league on foot. 

‘Here,’ said my host, ‘is the place arranged 
for you to cross. I am leaving you for a moment, 


but grant me one favour—hide in this underwood 
H 
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while you wait for me to bring you the boat.’ 

He did not leave me long in this posture. . . 
my companions heard the sound of oars sooner 
than I did; they ran to join me. We got on board, 
and made the crossing so long desired and bought 
with so many dangers and sufferings. _ 

We were already on the point of landing when 
taking my host apart and thanking him with 
tender affection for all he had done for me I put 
into his hand so many ducats as I could take out 
of my pocket in a handful.’ ... ” 


Although Stanislas pressed him to take the money 
the man would only accept two ducats as a keepsake. 


‘“ About a hundred paces from the Vistula we 
saw a large village, which we reached at daybreak : 
this was on Friday the 2nd July; it was important 
for me not to delay pursuing my journey. I learned 
that the Russians had outposts even on this side 
and that Cossacks often came to ravage the 
neighbourhood. .. . 

Immediately I asked for horses, but could not 
procure them without the help of my peasants; 
these cowardly rogues imagined they had nothing 
more to fear; they would not listen to me, but 
went into an inn; I arrived there a moment after 
and found them asleep, all three huddled together 
on a dirty feather bed. 

During this time I did what they ought to have 
done, if I had done as they did and taken some 
rest: I wandered round the house, acting as a sort 
of sentry, so as not to be surprised by my enemies. 

Weary of these walks which always brought me 
back to the same place, and still more of the halt 
I kept continually making at this place, I went 
into the room and gently roused one of the peasants, 
and succeeded in persuading him to go and look 
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for a carriage of some sort and at any price. 

He returned at the end of two hours but so 
drunk he could hardly stand. However he brought 
a man with him who was willing to let me have 
horses and a chariot full of merchandise, but on 
condition that we should deposit the price of the 
goods he consented to trust us with in ready 
money with someone in the village, for he feared 
that the Cossacks who were thieves rather than 
soldiers might take them from us. In this case he 
wished, as was just, that the loss of them should 
not fall on the owner of the carriage, to whom he 
was himself responsible. 

Having no desire to retrace my steps, and still 
less to lose time, instead of depositing the money 
I decided to buy the baggage (it was valued at 
25 ducats) with as much eagerness as if I feared a 
refusal, whereas on the contrary it was he who 
feared a considerable reduction of price on my part. 

However this purchase made in haste and by 
a man whom they supposed to be a peasant in poor 
circumstances aroused the attention of the peasants, 
and their number quickly increased; they were 
examining me carefully when my drunken fellow, 
dazzled no doubt by the remainder of the money 
which he had seen me put back in my pocket, 
began with an insolent air to boast of the services 
he had rendered me. 

He vaunted his fidelity and even his courage ; 
he recalled the risks he had run; finally he said he 
did not wish to be the dupe of the sacrifice he had 
made for my sake, of his leisure, his liberty, his 
life, and he wanted to know straight away how much 
of the recompense I owed him he was going 
to have. 

Of all the dangers I had hitherto run this was 
perhaps the greatest. Above all I feared that 
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the leader of my party, who was naturally insolent, 
might support his unjust pretensions by fresh 
remonstrances of the same kind and animating 
his comrade of whose worth I was equally suspicious, 
they might all attack me. 

It happened quite differently; the chief per- 
formed an action of which I did not think him 
capable: he attacked the drunkard, and adopting 
the masterful tone he always affected said: ‘ Hold 
your tongue, you scamp; what cause have you to 
complain ? have we not shared your sufferings and 
dangers ? and do you see us making pretensions like 
yours!’ Then addressing all the people: ‘ Don’t 
believe this man,’ he added—‘ it’s his mania when 
he’s in drink to believe he’s in the company of 
kings and princes; if you listen to him I shall 
soon be some great personage for whom however 
he will hardly have more respect than if he thought 
me what I am, as poor and unfortunate a man as 
himself.’ 

These words turned against the drunkard all 
the disapproval he was about to excite against 
me. They jeered at him, and I did not fail to 
discover in the crowd looks which showed that 
they were not convinced that I really was what 
I wished to appear. Nothing was more flattering, 
T admit: but what would perhaps have pleased me 
on any other occasion greatly embarrassed me on 
this. 

I decided to leave the village as soon as possible ; 
I should have left this drunken peasant there, for 
I had no more use for him, if I had not feared that 
in the state he was in he would completely reveal 
what he had begun to show. This trace of light 
left behind me might in a moment spread far and 
wide, and become an obstacle to the rest of my 
journey. 
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I had him stowed in the carriage, and to save 
him from the falls with which every jolt threatened 
him I was obliged to serve him as a support and 
protection. The chief of my conductors went in 
front to lead the horses, and I sent away the third, 
bidding him go and tell the Ambassador of my 
successful crossing of the Vistula. 

We set out from the village without daring 
to ask the way, so that in case of pursuit the people 
could not say what route we had taken. In fact 
we did not know where we were going. I directed 
myself by conjecture as I knew the lie of the land 
a little from the map. As we had to pass Nogat 
I always made for the point where it separates from 
the Vistula, leaving on the left the town of Marien- 
bourg where there was a garrison of the enemy.” 


They passed several villages which they dared not 
enter because they were occupied by Saxons and 
Russians. 

At last their horses were so done up they had to 
stop awhile to rest them. At eight o'clock they 
reached a river which they supposed to be the Nogat ; 
on the bank they found an old boat, in which they 
decided to try and cross the river, but a peasant 
who happened to pass told them the Nogat was a 
league and a half off and the river they were at was 
the Vistula. 

Accordingly they went into an inn which stood 
near by and gave themselves out to be butchers from 
Marienbourg who wished to cross the Nogat to buy 
cattle: the host however told them that the Russians 
had removed all the boats because bands of Poles were 
harrying the country on the other side. 

The King’s companions said that there was 
nothing for it but to go to Marienbourg and cross by 
the bridge, and though Stanislas demonstrated the 
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enormous risk they ran by pursuing such a course 
they stuck to their opinion. At last he persuaded 
them to consent to go with him to the Nogat to see 
if any means of crossing it could be found before 
resorting to the desperate expedient of entering 
Marienbourg. When they reached a village Stanislas 
wished to make enquiries, but his companions thought 
this too risky; however he at last prevailed on the 
one who had been drunk to go and seek information. 


‘He soon returned to tell me that the people 
he had addressed only spoke Polish and that he 
could not make them understand what he wanted : 
‘ all in good time,’ I said to him; ‘ luckily I know 
their language, and will act as your interpreter with 
pleasure.’ ” 


His companions, who feared his knowledge of 
Polish might betray him, tried to dissuade him, and 
when he got out of the carriage endeavoured to 
block his way. When however he ran at them, as if 
intending to force his way, they said: ‘‘ Well, if it’s 
your design to get us hanged we'll leave you from this 
moment.” ‘“‘ Willingly,’’ replied Stanislas—“ go, get 
you gone when you will. I wish you a fortunate 
journey.” 


“T entered the house, and in the most polite 
tone which my rustic appearance, to which I dared 
not give the lie, allowed told the hostess I wished 
to cross the Nogat to buy cattle, and asked her 
to point out to me the easiest place to cross it. 

‘ Truly you have come just on the right moment,’ 
she replied. ‘I can save you the trouble of a 
difficult passage. I have cattle to sell you, and by 
your looks I can tell that we shall easily agree on 
the price.’ 
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I pretended to appear delighted with what 
she told me, but replied that I could only take what 
she offered on my return, as I was going to collect 
a sum of money which was owing to me and would 
gladly employ part of it in the purchase she 
proposed. 

‘ But there is not a single boat,’ answered she. 
‘What are you going to do?’ 

“What you will,’ I said to her openly and with 
confidence: ‘I would rather receive this service 
of you than of anyone else, and I’m sure I cannot 
displease you by the preference J show you in this 
respect ; for indeed,’ I added, ‘ I know the country, 
and it is impossible that compelled as you are to 
do business continually with the other side of the 
river you should not have some means of crossing 
it, in spite of all the precautions of the Muscovites.’ 

‘I can see clearly,’ she continued, ‘ that you're 
an honest man; stay, I am going to give you my 
son who will lead you a quarter of a league hence ; 
there is there a fisherman, a friend of mine, who 
keeps a little boat in his house. At a given signal 
this man will come and take you, and you could 
not have a surer and easier means of extricating 
yourself from the predicament in which I see 

ou.’ 
I thanked this woman in the most touching 
and tender terms, and set out with her son. 

I made him get into my chariot and had just 
started when the peasants who were already there 
and whom I pretended not to see came up to get 
in also. My contented expression and the sight of 
my new guide had, as it were, petrified them ; 
it was not the time to reproach them and I had 
even still to treat them tactfully. Perhaps they 
were more than ever disposed to betray me; a 
secret never weighs on one so heavily as when 
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one is about to be free of it. So without deigning 
to speak to them I let them get in. 

When we reached the bank of the Nogat the 
young man gave the signal; immediately the 
fisherman came out of his cabin, dragged a little 
wherry along the shore, put it on the water and 
came to us. I got in with one of my peasants, and 
left the other with the conveyance which they 
could not transport, ordering him to wait there for 
his comrade whom I intended to send back the 
same day. 

No sooner was I on the further shore than 
I raised my eyes to heaven to thank God for having 
brought me to this kind of promised land where 
at last I was safe from all danger. 

At a village near by called Biata-Gora I bought 
a new chariot with two horses; my chief care was 
immediately to dismiss my peasant; I entrusted 
him with a note to the Ambassador which contained 
only two words in a cipher on which I had agreed 
with that minister. Finally, I set out alone and 
took the road to Marienwarder, a little town in the 
territory of the King of Prussia. 

What was my delight at being delivered from 
the brigands, who had hitherto accompanied me! 
The pleasure I felt at being out of the enemy’s 
reach did not equal that of seeing no more beside me 
these worthless guides against whom I had to be 
almost as much on my guard as against my enemies 
themselves. 

Arrived at the gates of Marienwarder I easily 
evaded the questions of an official who asked who 
I was: I passed through the town, seated in my 
chariot, and laughed more than once at the sad 
condition of my equipage. The entry I made was 
not magnificent, but empty display would not have 
increased the joy I felt at the moment. I carried 
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with me the justice of my cause, the love of my’ 
subjects, the repose of my conscience, and no 
doubt the esteem even of my enemies. What 
greater motive could I have for forgetting my 
disgrace ? It is only those who have deserved their 
misfortune, or who have been unable to bear it 
with courage, who are allowed to remember it 
with grief.” 


Thus characteristically does Stanislas conclude 
his account of his escape with a moral aphorism. 

He was neither a great soldier nor a great states- 
man, nor to tell the truth a particularly distinguished 
man in any respect. But during his flight from 
Dantzig he showed that he possessed courage, decision 
and resourcefulness in the face of danger. 

Despite Fleury’s efforts to maintain peace, by 
giving Stanislas wholly inadequate support, France 
was drawn into a European war which lasted until 
1735. When peace was eventually made Stanislas 
though allowed to retain the title of King was 
required to renounce for ever his claims to the Polish 
crown: to indemnify him he was given the Duchy 
of Lorraine with the proviso that at his death it should 
pass to the King of France. 

In the course of the war Villars who though over 
eighty commanded the French forces in Italy died 
at Turin, the excessive heat and the exertions he made 
having proved too great for his strength. 

He was a successful rather than a great general, 
self-confident and ostentatious, but a kind and wise 
friend to the poor little foreign Queen, who felt so 
lonely in a court where all were strangers to her. 

Marie must have felt the loss of Villars very 
deeply, for it happened just at a time when she sorely 
needed help and sympathy, and he had been to her 
a friend to whom she could open her heart and tell 
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her troubles, with the knowledge that he would 
understand and sympathise. There is something very 
beautiful in this friendship betweentheunhappy young 
Queen and the gallant old soldier, who while he could 
do little to lighten her burden did much to help her 
to bear it bravely; it was a friendship which even 
the foulest tongues at court could not besmirch. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MME. DE MAILLY 


The year 1733 was a sad one for Marie; in the 
spring her second son, the little Duke of Anjou, was 
taken ill. He slept in a room adjoining his mother’s, 
and one night in April the Queen feeling anxious 
about him opened a window which was in the partition 
wall between the two rooms. 

“How is the Duke of Anjou?” she asked of a 
porter who stood by the door. 

“He is dead,” replied the porter. 

The Queen uttered a cry and would have fallen 
to the ground had not a waiting woman caught her 
in her arms. 

The King awakened by her cry got out of bed and 
came to console her. 

Later in the year her father, as we have already 
seen, went to Poland to reclaim his crown, and the 
grave risk he ran must have been a cause of great 
anxiety to Marie. 

But the cruellest blow of all was the discovery she 
made towards the end of the year that her husband 
was carrying on an intrigue with Mme. de Mailly. 
Exactly how she found it out we do not know for 
certain, but d’Argenson says that Mme. de Mazarin, 
Mme. de Mailly’s aunt, told the Queen. It is true 
that on such matters d’Argenson’s evidence is often 
unreliable, as he was inclined to believe and record 
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idle gossip, for which there was sometimes little or 
no foundation, but this time he may likely enough 
have been right. 

Anyway the Queen did find it out and wrote and 
told her father about it; for on the 3rd January 1734 
he wrote to her: ‘“ What you tell me about the 
King’s constancy without hope of change distresses 
me greatly.” 2 

Now obviously had Marie spoken of the King’s 
constancy to herself, Stanislas would have been 
delighted and not distressed; it must therefore be 
Louis’s constancy to a rival that she had mentioned in 
the letter to which he is replying. 

This interpretation is borne out by the very 
confident assertion which the Duke de Luynes makes 
in his memoirs that Louis’s affair with Mme. de Mailly 
began, not as was commonly thought in 1736 but 
in 1733. This statement, he says, he makes on 
unexceptionable authority, clearly meaning that the 
Queen herself had told him so. 

Many at a later date credited Fleury with having 
been a prime mover in the affair from the start. 
Mme. de Brancas says so in plain terms; Richelieu 
who once scoffingly refers to Mme. de Mailly as 
“Saint Mailly”’ also asserts that Fleury ‘“‘ gave her 
to the King”; while d’Argenson credits Fleury with 
having entered into the arrangement. 

It is probable however that although he sub- 
sequently connived more or less at the liaison Fleury 
had at the outset no hand in it and was probably 
for some time ignorant of it. 

In the first place it is unlikely that he should 
have desired any other person to have as much 
influence over the King as a mistress might reasonably 
be expected to acquire, so it is far more probable 
that he played upon Louis’s fear of hell to prevent him 
committing adultery than that he encouraged or 
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helped him to do so. Secondly had Fleury been the 
instigator of the King’s infidelity to the Queen it would 
be strange that Luynes should give no hint of it in 
his memoirs ; for Luynes has a good deal to say about 
Fleury’s ill-treatment of the Queen and would hardly 
have been likely to omit so signal an instance of it, 
had he known it. He must have heard the current 
gossip on the subject, and that he does not record it 
is fairly conclusive evidence that he did not believe it. 

Indeed it is probable that it was his fear of Fleury 
which led Louis to keep his love affair a secret so 
long, for it was only after it had been going on for 
about three years that the tongues of the court 
gossips began to wag about it, and even then they 
believed it to be an affair of quite recent date. 

It is likely that the originators of the idea were 
Mlle. de Charolais and the Maréchale d’Estrées, and 
that Bachelier, the King’s chief valet, was actively 
employed in it. 

Louise Julie de Mailly, the eldest daughter of the 
Count de Nesle, was born in 1710 and was therefore 
about the same age as the King. She had at the 
death of her mother-in-law in 1729 become one of 
the Queen’s ladies of the palace. Her husband, 
the Count de Mailly, was a regular ne’er-do-well, 
and she was often in very straitened circumstances ; 
she herself said that it was poverty which first led 
her to agree to become the King’s mistress, although 
later she became devotedly attached to him. 

Her complexion was dark, and she was not at all 
good-looking although she had fine eyes; she was tall 
and thin, but knew how to dress to advantage, and 
we learn from a contemporary that the other ladies 
of the court tried in vain to imitate her exquisite 
taste in dress. She was indolent and good-natured 
on the whole, though at times snappish and quarrel- 
some; she was neither witty nor clever, but on the 
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other hand she was utterly devoid of the rapacity 
and self-interest which are such common character- 
istics of royal mistresses. 

When one reads the remarks made about her by 
the writers of the period, one wonders that she was 
able to maintain her position for ten years. 

It is said that Mme. de Mailly was the only one of 
her husband’s mistresses whom the Queen really 
hated; perhaps because she was the first, and Marie 
therefore regarded her as the woman who had stolen 
Louis’s heart from her. At any rate she took no 
pains to conceal her dislike, for she was always 
ill-humoured whem Mme. de Mailly was in attendance 
on her. And can we wonder? For what could be 
more painful and humiliating for any woman than to 
have her husband’s mistress constantly about her ? 
The very fact that Marie had to pretend that she did 
not know what was going on must have made the 
position all the more galling for her. Her dignity 
as a queen and her feelings as a woman were both 
being outraged, and she had no friend at hand into 
whose ears she could pour the tale of her grief save 
the faithful and devoted Nangis. 

Once while the intrigue was still more or less 
secret Mme. de Mailly whose week it was to wait upon 
the Queen wanted to go to a party at Choisy, and 
believing that Marie was ignorant of the whole matter 
asked leave of absence. 

“Vous étes la maitresse,’’ replied Marie icily. 

Mme. de Mailly pretended not to understand the 
double entendre, but everybody else did, and the 
next day the whole court was enjoying the Queen’s 
witty and apt reply. 

The dislike was mutual, for Mme. de Mailly used 
to watch the Queen narrowly to catch her doing or 
saying something ridiculous, and when she did 
she repeated it to the King and made fun of it. 
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But the advent of Mme. de Mailly did not lead to 
a complete rupture between Louis and his wife; 
more children were born and the King from time 
to time showed the Queen little marks of kindness 
and attention, such as having her rooms refurnished 
and letting her choose the materials herself. 

What made the position more intolerable was that 
in spite of everything Marie really loved her husband. 
There is something very touching in her words to 
him at the birth of her daughter Louise Marie— 
“I would suffer as much again to give you a Duke of 
Anjou.” 

Yet we are told that when Louis was asked if the 
little princess should be known as ‘‘ Madame the 
Seventh” he replied tartly: ‘‘ No, Madame the 
Last.”’ 

If affection could have won Louis’s heart Marie 
would have won it; her misfortune was that she did 
not know how to amuse him. 

An anecdote preserved by d’Argenson illustrates 
as well as anything could do, how completely 
indifferent the King was to his wife. 

The Queen had desired to obtain a company of 
cavalry for an officer in whom she was interested ; 
accordingly she went to Fleury and asked him to 
arrange it for her; not a very big or unusual thing 
one would have thought for a queen to ask of a 
minister, in a court where favour not merit was the 
passport to promotion. Fleury however made diffi- 
culties about it. In the evening the Queen who was 
naturally vexed at having so small a request refused 
complained to the King about it. ‘“‘ Why don’t you 
do as I do?” he replied—“ never ask anything of 
these people.” 

In October 1735 the Duchess de Luynes was 
appointed one of the Queen’s ladies of the palace; 
a very important event for Marie, as the Duchess and 
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her husband soon became her most intimate friends 
and did more than anyone else to make her lonely 
life tolerable. As time went on Marie took to supping 
more and more frequently in their rooms, and passed 
an increasing amount of her time with them. 

They were true and faithful friends to her, and 
Marie became deeply attached to them both, especially 
the Duchess whom she nicknamed “ la Poule” and 
was never happier than when seated in the Duchess’ 
room in what she called her ‘“‘ delicious arm-chair”’ ; 
it was the company of kind and sympathetic friends, 
one imagines, rather than the arm-chair itself which 
was delicious. 

The Duke de Luynes wrote the most voluminous 
and detailed memoirs, which cover the years 1735-1756. 
They fill seventeen large volumes, and from one point 
of view seventeen duller volumes can rarely have 
been written or printed. Luynes was a good dull 
man with a preternatural interest in the most trivial 
matters of etiquette, and a perfect passion for minute 
detail. He had no narrative gift, and his writing is 
wholly devoid of literary charm. He has none of the 
vivacity of de Retz or the pungency of St. Simon; 
his memoirs lack the human touch which makes 
Pepys’ Diary and Swift’s Journal to Stella eternally 
fascinating, but with all their defects his memoirs 
are a mine of valuable information and throw a 
flood of light on Marie’s life and character. 

Luynes’ great merit is his scrupulous exactness 
and his general fairness; he is never, as d’Argenson 
too often is a mere retailer of court gossip; nor is he 
spiteful and malicious like d’Argenson. He is a faitl.- 
ful and exact chronicler, on whose word we can 
implicitly rely, though at times we suspect that he 
knew more than he records, and deliberately refrained 
from giving a full account of unpleasant matters. 

We give a few details from the earlier part of his 
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memoirs to show the kind of thing which Luynes 
thought worth putting on record. 

In October 1736 the Queen invited Mme. 
d’ Armagnac to dine with her and the King and Queen 
of Poland. As this lady had never been formally 
presented she did not expect such an honour. The 
‘invitation only came to her the day before, and 
having no suitable dress to go in she had to borrow 
one; in consequence she did not arrive until half 
an hour late, but the royal party waited for her. 

A little later he records that the Queen informed 
Mme. de Luynes and Mme. de Mazarin that when 
it was their turn to give her the napkin (a duty of 
the ladies of the palace) at the beginning of dinner, 
she expected them to stay and wait upon her, and 
not go away and leave it to the waiting maids as they 
had formerly done. 

Another time he tells us that the King fell out of 
bed and hurt his head; at another that the Queen 
had a new toilet of blue velvet embroidered with 
gold, the third since her marriage, and that it cost 
17,000 livres. 

At another he gives a description of the manner 
in which the Queen’s bedroom was refurnished : 
“There are only two arm-chairs, more are never put 
in the Queen’s rooms; the upholstery is of white 
Tours silk embroidered and painted. The bed has 
not four posts, as all the Queen’s beds have had 
hitherto; it is what is called 4 la Duchesse; the 
bed and the door curtains are beautiful and pleasing ; 
in the middle of each piece of tapestry there is a great 
vase which gives a fine effect.” 

At another, that when the courtiers were playing 
Ombre with the King they did not rise from their 
seats even if the Queen went in or out of the room, 
and that if they wished to do so she told them 
not to, 
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Of course Luynes has much to tell us of more 
important matters than these, but many of the 
details he records are mere trivialities in themselves. 
Yet we may be grateful to him, since these trivial 
details help to make the picture he gives us of the 
court more vivid. 

Louis seems to have kept his relations with Mme. 
de Mailly a profound secret for about three years ; 
but in September 1736 they began to leak out; for 
in that month d’Argenson records that Mme. de 
Mailly is the King’s mistress, and that “ the Cardinal 
has entered into the arrangement.’”’ He seems how- 
ever to have had no suspicion that the affair had been 
going on already for three years, and his source of 
information was probably only the current gossip of 
the court, or the tittle-tattle of servants, to which he 
was ever prone to listen. 

He takes occasion after his manner to have a 
malicious fleer at the Queen. 

“They affirm,” he writes, “ that the Queen knows 
nothing but that she suspects and consoles herself 
with M. de Nangis, old as he is, ugly as the Queen 
is, he is constant.” 

That the insinuation, which d’Argenson here 
makes, is a lie we may be quite confident; for he 
has no authority to give for it, but a mere ‘on dit’ ; 
and we know that he was wrong in believing that 
the Queen knew nothing of the King’s goings on; she 
had known for nearly three years. 

The same scandal was resuscitated later by 
Richelieu and Mme. de Chateauroux, who tried to 
persuade the King to believe it but without success. 
This at least must be set to Louis’s credit, that he 
never for a moment doubted his wife’s fidelity to 
him; ill though he treated her, he knew her well 
enough to be aware that such an insinuation as 
d’Argenson makes was merely ludicrous. One of the 
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kindliest actions Louis ever did, and his kind acts 
were none too numerous, was making Nangis a 
Marshal of France, and keeping his intention of doing 
so a secret until the appointment was actually made, 
so as to give the Queen a pleasant surprise; Luynes 
tells us the Queen received the news with a “ transport 
of joy.” 

A little anecdote told by d’Argenson serves to 
illustrate the absolute confidence Louis had in his 
wife’s virtue. 

One night when she was playing Quadrille “ the 
foolish ugly’? Duke de la Force, who was very much 
in love with the Queen, paid so much attention to 
her, and so little to the game, that he kept throwing 
away the wrong cards by mistake. The King who 
was present was highly amused, and said he had 
seen another lover do just the same through dis- 
traction. 

There is abundant evidence in Luynes’ memoirs 
that Marie was sincerely attached to Nangis. In one 
place for instance he writes: “‘M. de Nangis left 
yesterday for his reviews, and the Queen who is very 
well disposed towards him, and knows his attachment 
to her, did not see him depart without being afflicted.”’ 
But never does Luynes give the slightest hint that the 
affection which subsisted between the Queen and old 
Nangis was other than that which a father and 
daughter, or an uncle and a favourite niece, might 
have felt for one another. 

Nangis had all along been a kind and devoted 
friend to the Queen, and it was the most natural 
thing in the world that she should feel a deep affection 
for him; had there been any intrigue between them 
such as the malicious d’Argenson hints at, Marie 
we may be sure would not have shown her affection 
for Nangis as openly and innocently as she evidently 
did, nor would Luynes who had the greatest respect 
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for the Queen have laid the stress he does on her 
attachment to him. 

The fact is that d’Argenson disliked the Queen, 
and was ready to believe any evil of people he did 
not like; while Richelieu and Mme. de Chateauroux 
were thoroughly unscrupulous and ready to use any 
lie that might serve their own ends. 

In 1737 the King’s relations with Mme. de Mailly 
began to be freely discussed in Paris as well as at court, 
and the Advocate Barbier speaks of it as a thing that 
seems certain. He conjectures that it was kept 
secret in deference to Fleury’s scruples; and gives 
details of the precautions which the King took to 
avoid discovery. Now although Barbier could have 
no first hand knowledge of what went on at Versailles 
or Fontainebleau he seems to have had some friend 
at court who kept him pretty well informed, and his 
evidence is usually trustworthy ; his legal training no 
doubt kept him from yielding too ready a belief to 
every piece of gossip that reached his ears. 

About the same time d’Argenson tells us that the 
courtiers were daily expecting that Mme. de Mailly 
would be declared the King’s mistress and that the 
courtiers were all paying court to her. 

In the following spring the King was taken ill, 
and it was suggested that the Queen should be 
appointed regent; this did not please d’Argenson 
at all, for he feared the Queen would be dominated 
by the clergy, especially the Jesuits whom he did 
not love. 

The Queen told him that were such a thing to 
happen she should regard it as a great disaster, but 
he did not believe her and noted that she seemed 
interested in the prospect. It is probable however 
that Marie was sincere in what she said, for excluded 
as she had been from all public affairs she must have 
felt conscious of her own unfitness for the position 
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and have known that should she be called upon to 
fill it she would be a mere puppet in Fleury’s hands. 

The King however recovered and the contingency 
did not arise. 

d’Argenson records a little incident which took 
place shortly afterwards, which is worth reproducing 
as an instance of Marie’s shrewd wit. 

One Sunday evening the Queen wished to play 
lasquenet, but as only d’Argenson and two ladies 
were present there were not enough to make a game; 
a fact, by the way, which shows how little considera- 
tion was shown to the Queen at this time, the 
courtiers being all too busy ingratiating themselves 
with Mme. de Mailly to pay much attention to the 
Queen. 

“T thought of playing lasquenet during the 
sermon,”’ said Marie. 

‘“ Perhaps,” replied d’ Argenson, 
and the sermon was on gambling.” 

“No,” said the Queen, “ it was on evil speaking.” 

‘““ Assuredly, Madame, when anyone preaches on 
evil speaking he ought to encourage his hearers to 
gamble, for when one is gambling one is not speaking 
evil.’ 

“Ought preachers against gambling then to 
exhort to evil speaking?” asked the Queen. 

A very apt retort, as d’Argenson admits. 

This anecdote, besides giving us a good example 
of Marie’s repartee, shows us that she was not the kind 
of colourless, conventional saint that Proyart depicts 
her as being. Had she been the sort of person Proyart 
describes, she would never have thought about a 
game of lasquenet during the sermon, still less would 
she have joked about it afterwards. 

In the June of 1738 the King had a tiff with Mme. 
de Mailly and was for a short time on more friendly 
terms with his wife; but the tiff did not last long and 
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Mme. de Mailly was soon in as high favour as ever. 
Luynes says that ‘‘ you could not name the name of 
the person in question before the King without his 
blushing, and they say to-day that the King himself 
speaks of her with embarrassment.”’ 

The favourite had however rebuffs to face; the 
King was going to spend a few days at Chantilly with 
the Duke de Bourbon, and Mme. de Mailly turned 
heaven and earth upside down to get herself included 
in the party, but all in vain. The Duke scratched 
her name off the list of proposed guests, remarking 
that he did not believe the public gossip about her, 
and that even if he were to believe it that would be 
no reason for inviting to his house a person of whom 
he knew so little. 

During the latter months of 1738 the King and 
Mme. de Mailly took less and less trouble to conceal 
their intimacy, and it looks as though Mme. de 
Mailly had become anxious to be publicly recognised 
as the royal mistress. The Queen, backed by Fleury, 
seems to have endeavoured to prevent this, by 
accompanying the King on his hunting expeditions. 
The only result of her action however was to irritate 
Louis against his wife, and he hardly ever spoke to 
her if he could help it. 

“It. has been noticed,” writes Luynes, “ that 
when the King arrives in the drawing-room he not 
only does not go near the cavagnole table where 
the Queen is playing, but even on some days allows 
the Queen to stand up for a long time without asking 
her to sit down, and all the while he is talking to 
Mme. de Mailly.” 

Meanwhile the King was constantly supping in 
private with ‘“‘ that woman” as the Queen called 
her; and Mme. de Mailly’s bearing towards the 


Queen and the other ladies of the court became daily 
more insolent. 
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Marie took no pains to conceal her just indignation 
against the favourite, and the courtiers noticed that 
when it was Mme. de Mailly’s week to wait upon her 
the Queen was always in a bad humour: which is not 
surprising. 

At last things came to a head. At Easter 1739 
the King did not make his communion; this, as 
everyone understood, was as good asa public announce- 
ment of his intrigue with Mme. de Mailly, for Louis 
however lax in his morals was usually punctilious in 
the performance of his religious duties. 

Barbier’s comments on this are too amusing not 
to quote: ‘‘ This causes much scandal,” he writes. . 
“It is dangerous for a king to give such an example 
to his people, and we stand well enough with the 
Pope for the eldest son of the church to have a 
dispensation to make his Easter Communion in 
whatever state he may be, without sacrilege and in 
surety of conscience.”’ 

Barbier, who was a sceptic, no doubt made this 
quaint suggestion with his tongue in his cheek. 

But whatever the Pope might or might not have 
done in the circumstances, Fleury who was a Cardinal 
somehow reconciled his conscience to accepting the 
position, when it had arisen, although as we have 
already seen there are no grounds for supposing that 
he had any share in bringing it about or was at first 
cognisant of it. 

Later discussing the matter with Mme. de Brancas 
he told her that Mme. d’Estrées had done wisely in 
giving Mme. de Mailly to the King, however culpable 
it was in the eyes of God to prepare and arrange this 
engagement. ‘I use strange language,” he said, 
“for a priest, but the Court of Louis XIV. and that 
of Louis XV. are not much like that of St. Louis. 
The King began by fearing the Queen; she had 
begun by taking part in the intrigues of the Duke 
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and Mme. de Prie. The King might have been ruined 
by a bad choice; only a good one could save him. — 
If you knew how I have groaned at the foot of this 
crucifix . . . how I have cursed my power, without 
control over the King’s heart. The King has at least 
the virtues of Mme. de Mailly.” 

The virtues of Mme. de Mailly to which Fleury 
refers were obviously her willingness not to meddle 
in public affairs and not to use her influence over the 
King to oppose Fleury’s own wishes. 

As a minister perhaps, Fleury was right; but asa 
priest and a Cardinal——! Well, Mme. de Brancas 
calls him a Tartuffe—and justly. 

A further proof that Mme. de Mailly’s position 
was now established was given by the fact that 
special seats were reserved for her and her sister, 
Mlle. de Nesle, in the chapel at Versailles. 

But though she had triumphed she was not long 
to enjoy her triumph in peace, and she had constant 
difficulties to contend with. The Queen’s animosity 
naturally did not grow less, and she could not always 
get her own way with the King. 

On one occasion she was anxious that he should 
accompany her to a masked ball at the Hétel de 
Ville, intending that she and Mlle. de Charolais 
who was to go with her should unmask beside him. 
This was of course intended to advertise the fact 
that she was his acknowledged favourite. It was 
however a little too much even for Louis; he refused 
to go, and for once we are told “ sacrificed her wishes 
to decency.” 

At another time, when she asked him a favour and 
gave him a written memorial about it, he thrust the 
memorial into his pocket, saying: ‘ I will speak to 
the Cardinal about it.” 

“Won't you ever get rid of that bugbear ?”’ she 
asked, conscious no doubt that the King’s promise to 
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speak to the Cardinal about it was tantamount to a 
refusal. 

Then the King’s religious scruples caused her 
difficulty: he became melancholy; his conscience 
troubled him, and he began to have fears about the 
safety of his immortal soul; he was terribly afraid 
of the devil, and it was all in vain that Mme. de Mailly 
assured him that hell was only an old wives’ fable, 
for hell was about the only thing that Louis really 
believed in. 

When the King’s desertion of his wife became 
obvious there were plenty of people ready to find an 
excuse for him by putting all the blame upon the 
Queen, and all sorts of stories were told to her 
discredit. 

She insisted, they said, in sleeping under a feather 
bed, which may have been true, for when Coleridge 
travelled in Germany at the end of the century he 
found that this was customary and decided if he ever 
went there again to take his own blankets with him. 

Then they alleged that she was so terrified of 
spirits, that she made one of her ladies sit beside 
her all night and hold her hand: which looks like a 
lie, and a peculiarly silly one at that. 

But most important of all they confidently asserted 
that it was she who had forsaken the King and not 
he her. This Luynes who was well acquainted: with 
all the facts as confidently denies; there were, he 
tells us, one or two occasions on which the condition 
of the Queen’s health compelled her doctors to order 
her to live apart from her husband for a short time ; 
but that the Queen ever thought of, or desired, a 
permanent separation is wholly untrue. The evidence 
which Luynes gives in support of his statements 1s 
of such a nature as to carry conviction: while the 
statements to the contrary, which are found in many 
other writers, are obviously based only on hearsay. 
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Marie was accused also of being disdainful to her 
husband and railing at him: a ridiculous charge 
indeed, when we know her deep affection for him and 
her timidity of him. 

No doubt in her timidity we have a true cause of 
his alienation from her, and d’Argenson may be 
right when he says that she did not caress him, and 
make much of him; but if she did not it was a 
natural reserve and not want of love which withheld 


her. 


CHAPTER 1X 
MME. DE CHATEAUROUX 


Not long indeed did Mme. de Mailly enjoy her 
triumph in peace; for besides the troubles and 
difficulties to which we have already referred, she 
had soon to suffer at the hands of rivals pangs similar 
to those she had herself inflicted on the Queen. 
What made her troubles all the harder to bear was 
that her rivals were her own sisters, and that to 
some extent it was her good nature that gave them 
their chance. 

Her younger sister, Pauline Felicité, who was 
living in a convent, desired to come to court, and 
at Mme. de Mailly’s instigation the King ordered 
her to be sent for. 

She soon gained an ascendancy over the King 
despite her lack of physical charms. For that she 
was neither good looking nor attractive in appearance 
all who knew her are agreed. One contemporary 
says that she was “ugly... gigantic in figure, 
bold looking,’’ while another is even less compliment- 
ary, and describes her as ‘‘ ugly, lean, stinking.’ 

She was however a witty woman, and despite her 
lack of education a capable one. Nor was she content 
to play the kind of part her sister had played so 
long; for she was ambitious and aimed at being a 
second Mme. de Maintenon. 

A few months after her arrival at court she was 
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married to M. de Vintimille, a nephew of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris; the King gave her a dowry of 200,000 
livres, the expectation of the post of lady of the 
palace to the Dauphin’s wife when he should marry, 
a pension of 6,000 livres during the interim and a 
lodging at Versailles. 

Both before and after her marriage she was 
constantly in the King’s company, and he showed 
her the most marked attention; on New Year’s 
Day 1740, for instance, she was the only person 
to whom he gave a new year’s gift, and to her he 
presented a box encrusted with gold. 

The Queen we are told received her well at first, 
but afterwards more coldly; probably because at 
the outset she did not know the position Mme. de 
Vintimille occupied, and only altered her manner 
towards her when she discovered it. 

The advent of Mme. de Vintimille did not lead 
to the dismissal of Mme. de Mailly, who was as much 
in the King’s company as ever, so that it seems as 
if the two sisters must have agreed amicably to 
share the King’s favours between them. 

Mme. de Vintimille’s reign however did not last 
long, for in September 1741 she died after giving 
birth to a son. 

Despite Luynes’ doubts it seems nearly certain 
that the boy was Louis’s child, for the King paid 
for his upbringing and education; at a later time 
Mme. de Pompadour would have liked him to marry 
her own daughter, but the King showed her that the 
plan was not acceptable to him. The boy was 
commonly known as ‘‘ demi-Louis.’’ 

The King was overwhelmed with grief at her loss ; 
he shut himself in his own apartments and would 
see nobody but Mme. de Mailly, even the Queen was 
a refused admission when she went to visit 

im. 
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For the time he became deeply religious, and 
though he did not go so far as to dismiss Mme. de 
Mailly he seriously thought of living with her on 
terms of Platonic affection, as brother and sister. 

His infatuation with Mme. de Vintimille is not 
easy to understand, for we are told that she was 
hard, ill natured and bitter, and her general un- 
popularity is shown by the savage indignities which 
the mob inflicted on her corpse. 

Before many months had passed however the 
King’s grief subsided and his religious ardour cooled, 
for his affections were beginning to be engaged in 
another quarter. 

In 1742 the Queen suffered a great loss by the 
death of her old and faithful Chevalier d’Honneur 
Nangis; he had been her constant companion for 
seventeen years, and she had always felt for him 
“the greatest and truest friendship.” How deeply 
she mourned him is shown by the fact that for several 
months she could not bear to inhabit her usual apart- 
ments, because from them she could see the windows 
of the rooms which had once been Nangis’. 

Evil minded and uncharitable courtiers saw in 
the Queen’s affection for Nangis the proof of a guilty 
passion, for they judged her heart and conduct by 
their own. Surely the true explanation is that 
during the early days of her married life, when she 
was beset with difficulties and feeling terribly lonely 
among foreigners, she had found in her kind old 
Chevalier d’Honneur a gentle and faithful friend to 
whom she could confide her troubles. 

The same year brought upon the scene a woman 
who was to cause the Queen many a heartache and 
who treated her with greater insolence and injustice 
even than Mme. de Mailly; this was Mme. de Mailly’s 
youngest sister, Marie-Anne—or perhaps we should 
say half-sister, for although she passed as daughter 
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of the Count de Nesle it seems probable that the 
Regent, Philip Duke d'Orléans, was really her 
father. 

She had been married to the Marquis de la 
Tournelle, but was at the time a young widow of 
five and twenty. She and her sister, Hortense Felicité 
(Mme. de Flavancourt), lived with their aunt, Mme. 
de Mazarin. 

There is a story, utterly devoid of historical 
foundation, that on Mme. de Mazarin’s death Maurepas 
who was her heir turned the two sisters out of house 
and home, whereupon they got into their carriage 
and drove to Versailles: then they had the horses 
taken out, and sat in their carriage in front of the 
palace windows, waiting for someone to come and 
take notice of them. When at last they had attracted 
attention they recounted the story of their mis- 
fortunes and Maurepas’ cruelty; and the King on 
hearing of it ordered them to be taken in and lodged 
in the palace. 

No doubt this is the sort of theatrical escapade 
Mme. de la Tournelle was quite capable of indulging 
in had occasion offered, and certain it is that she and 
Maurepas hated one another with a_heartwhole 
hatred, but in fact things happened quite other- 
wise. 

When Mme. de Mazarin died it was the Queen who 
took pity on her nieces, and sent for them to come to 
Versailles, saying that she would be a mother to 
them. How ill one of them requited Marie’s kindness 
we shall soon see. 

Mme. de la Tournelle, who is better known by the 
title bestowed upon her later, Duchess de Chateau- 
roux, was a striking figure in the history of her time, 
although some historians have perhaps dealt too 
tenderly with her memory and attributed to her 
greater ability than she really possessed. 
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She was a beautiful woman—her portrait shows 
that—and in the eyes of some beauty covers many 
defects of character. She was, we aretold, ‘ ofa 
dazzling whiteness, a beautiful face, an elegant figure, 
a noble bearing”’ ; but she was utterly cruel, heartless, 
selfish and unscrupulous. She swept ruthlessly 
out of her path anyone who stood in her way and 
was as grasping and rapacious as Mme. de Mailly 
was disinterested and easy going. 

That she did. something, though perhaps not so 
much as is usually thought, to rouse Louis, and 
make him act in a fashion more worthy of a king, 
by joining his army in Flanders during the war of 
the Austrian Succession, may be admitted; but 
even here her chief thought seems to have been the 
glory which would be reflected upon herself as the 
mistress of a king who had won renown upon the 
battlefield. 

Her early death maybe has won her more sympathy 
than she deserves, for she was in truth a splendid 
but sinister figure. 

In September 1742 the Queen, little knowing what 
was to come, asked her husband that Mme. de la 
Tournelle might be appointed one of her ladies of the 
palace in succession to Mme. de Villars; a few days 
later however she was reminded that she had 
promised to use her influence on behalf of another 
lady, and at once informed Mme. de la Tournelle 
that she felt bound to keep her previous promise. 

It made no difference however, for the King, who 
had his own reasons for desiring that Mme. de la 
Tournelle should fill the post, appointed her to it. 

About the same time Mme. de Mailly resigned 
her own post of lady of the palace in favour of her 
sister Mme. de Flavacourt, a good-natured action 
but an unwise one since it made her dismissal from 
court all the easier, 
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Mme. de la Tournelle was now ready to step into 
her sister’s shoes, but upon conditions. The price 
of her virtue was a duchess’ coronet, an adequate 
maintenance, for she bargained for a separate 
establishment, and the dismissal of Mme. de 
Mailly. 

In the negotiations the Duke de Richelieu acted 
as intermediary; he was an old friend—some said, 
a lover of Mme. de la Tournelle. 

Richelieu, who gained a considerable influence 
over the King and became his first gentleman of the 
bedchamber, was a remarkable character; he shewed 
ability both as a soldier and a diplomat; he was 
wholly unscrupulous and notorious for his dissipation 
even in the dissipated age in which he lived. He was 
profuse, ostentatious and extravagant in some things 
—for instance, he had his horses shod with silver 
when as French Ambassador he went to pay his 
respects to the Emperor at Vienna; but in other 
things he was mean and penurious. He was a great 
duellist, and knew no fear; a sceptic and a cynic, 
and withal something of a mountebank. 

Fortunately some of Mme. de la Tournelle’s letters 
to Richelieu, whom she often calls ‘“‘ dear Uncle,” 
have been preserved ; they throw a great deal of light 
both on her actions and her character, but they 
are not pleasant reading, for in them a cruel, 
greedy, heartless, intriguing woman lays bare her 
soul. 

The Queen evidently soon discovered what was 
afoot, for her attitude towards Mme. de la Tournelle 
altered; she had as we have seen treated her with 
kindness, and been ready to promote her advance- 
ment. In November 1742 however we find Mme. de 
la Tournelle writing to Richelieu “for the Queen, 
you may guess she makes a wretched face at me; 
that’s all in the game’’—while Luynes tells us that 
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she was wont to say that her presence acted like 
opium on the Queen, since she always fell asleep as 
soon as she saw her. 

Obviously Mme. de la Tournelle had no conception 
of what the Queen was suffering ; she could not under- 
stand that her heart was being broken by her husband’s 
neglect and indifference. To her Marie seemed merely 
a rival jealous of her success; the Queen had neither 
youth nor beauty, and she had both. Of course the 
Queen was angry and jealous, it was “all in the 
game!” 

When Marie heard that the War was going ill 
for France in Germany she said: “ It’s going to be 
worse by the wrath of heaven”; me. de la 
Tournelle at once guessed to what she was alluding, 
for she asked her what she meant. 

Meanwhile Mme. de la Tournelle gained her first 
point; the King dismissed Mme. de Mailly. 

The poor woman was heart broken, for she really 
loved the King and felt not so much the loss of her 
position as the loss of her lover. She simply inundated 
him with letters, imploring him to recall her to court. 
Her piteous appeals made Louis very uncomfortable, 
and to some of her letters he replied. At last wearied 
with her importunity he ordered her apartments at 
Versailles to be dismantled and forbade her to write 
him any more letters. 

Mme. de Mailly was deeply in debt and wholly 
unprovided for, as she had driven no bargain with 
her lover. She found a friend however in a most 
unexpected quarter, for the Queen with truly 
Christian forgiveness desired that the discarded 
mistress should be generously treated. Eventually 
it was arranged that her debts should be paid and 
that she should be given a house in Paris and an 
annuity of 100,000 livres. 


There are few things in Marie’s life which display 
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the beauty of her character more strikingly than this. 
Mme. de Mailly had done her the greatest injury one 
woman can do another, had stolen from her the 
husband she loved; more than that, in the days of 
her power she had often thrown ridicule on the 
Queen and made no effort to hide her contempt for 
her. Yet when the evil days came, when Mme. de 
Mailly was in turn cast off and driven heart broken 
from the court, it was the Queen whom she had so 
deeply injured who stood her friend and treated 
her with humanity and consideration. Never was the 


precept, ‘“‘ Love your enemies... and do good 
to them that despitefully use you,” more faithfully 
obeyed. 


Mme. de Mailly spent the remainder of her days 
in seclusion, trying by a sincere repentance to make up 
for the disorders of her past life. One interesting 
anecdote of this period of her life has been preserved. 
Arriving late for Mass one day she had to disturb 
several people in order to get to her place. ‘ Here’s 
a fine to-do for a whore!” exclaimed one of them. 
‘Since you know her so well pray to God for her,” 
replied Mme. de Mailly. 

With all her faults she was really a kind-hearted 
simple minded if rather silly and vain woman. 
Barbier tells a story which illustrates her simplicity ; 
when Chétardie was sent to Russia Mme. de Mailly 
asked him to buy her some furs, but warned him that 
he must on no account give more than 300 livres for 
them. When the Czarina heard of it she sent her a 
magnificent set of furs worth go,o00 livres. Mme. de 
Mailly was delighted with the furs, and boasted of the 
ridiculously small price she had paid for them; it 
was only when the King made fun of her and chaffed 
her about receiving valuable presents from foreign 
courts that she discovered her mistake. 

One fact which Luynes records will serve to 
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illustrate her vanity. She was in the habit of going 
to bed with all her diamonds on. 

Taken all in all, she is almost as much to be 
pitied as blamed; she was the daughter of un- 
principled parents, married to a worthless husband, 
driven into sin by poverty; in happier circumstances 
she might have acted very differently and lived a 
comparatively blameless lite. She really loved the 
King and was never mercenary or rapacious, in 
both respects a striking contrast to the greedy 
harpies who followed her. 

Her malicious behaviour to the Queen, whom she 
had deeply wronged, is unpardonable; but this 
apart, we may say that of all Louis’ mistresses Mme. 
de Mailly was the one who did least evil, the one for 
whose misdeeds it is easiest to find excuse. 

She loved not wisely but too well; and expiated 
her sin with much suffering. 

In January 1743 death at length removed another 
old enemy of the Queen, Cardinal Fleury. His 
health had for some time been failing, but despite his 
great age he still clung to office, and when he was too 
infirm to attend the meetings of the Council the 
ministers used to visit him daily at his house at 
Issy to report to him what was being done and to 
receive his orders. His death probably came as a 
relief to everyone except the King, for though a later 
generation looked back to the period of the Cardinal's 
government as a golden age he was not popular 
during his lifetime. He had not served France ill, 
for peace and economy were things she needed, 
and these two he gave her; nor was he wrong in 
endeavouring to keep the government free of petticoat 
influence, especially the influence of such a woman as 
Mme. de Prie. His greatest failings were an inordinate 
love of power, unscrupulousness in attaining his 
ends, and a jealous distrust of ability in others. 
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Yet we should be mistaken if we regarded him merely 
as an ambitious, hypocritical self-seeker; for he was 
a man of real if limited ability, with a genuine interest 
in the welfare of his country, although one of those 
who are always able to persuade themselves that what 
suits their own convenience is right. To the Queen, 
Fleury’s death must have come as a great relief, 
for to the last his hatred and distrust of her remained 
unabated; and he even refused to see her when she 
went to visit him shortly before his death. For 
seventeen years she had done her best to placate 
the implacable old man; she had sought his advice, 
deferred to his wishes, carried out his instructions 
even in trifling matters; in every possible way 
she had humbled herself before him, but all was of 
no avail, he never really forgave her the one false 
step she had made in yielding to Bourbon’s entreaties 
to gain him a private interview with the King. 
Fleury’s death did indeed set Marie free from the 
petty and malicious persecution she had suftered so 
long, but it could not undo the harm he had done in 
sowing dissension between her and her husband and 
preparing the way for an estrangement which had now 
become so complete. 

About the time of Mme. de Mailly’s dismissal 
yet another member of the Nesle family appeared 
upon the scene at Versailles, Diane Adelaide, who 
was about three years older than Mme. de la Tournelle. 
The King took a fancy to her, and she also became his 
mistress, as is pretty conclusively proved by the 
fact that he provided for her dowry when shortly 
after she married the Duke de Lauraguais. 

Between her and Mme. de la Tournelle there was 
however no rivalry. ‘They remained the best of 
friends and appear to have shared the royal favour 
quite contentedly. For the next two years we hear 
of them as constantly in the King’s company together, 
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and he nicknamed Mme. de la Tournelle the princess 
and Mme. de Lauraguais the merry one, for she was 
of a witty, merry disposition though not so handsome 
as her sister. 

The King, who as a wit of the day remarked was 
faithful to the Nesle family, if not to the individual 
members of it, also paid his addresses a little later 
to yet a fifth sister, Hortense Felicité, the wife of 
the Marquis de Flavacourt. With her however he 
had no success, for she promptly told the Queen that 
the King was making addresses to her and besought 
Marie’s assistance in resisting him. 

She and the Queen always remained friends; in 
Marie’s eyes no doubt Mme. de Flavacourt’s honour- 
able conduct shone all the brighter when contrasted 
with the behaviour of her four sisters. 

Mme. de la Tournelle played her cards well; 
though determined to be the King’s mistress she did 
not wish it to appear that she had sought (what she 
herself calls) “‘ this advantage,” or that her friends 
had sought it for her. She therefore hung back, and 
left it to Richelieu to egg the King on to take the 
initiative. Louis however was timid and secretive, 
and it was only after much hesitation and delay that 
he made a decided advance. 

The manner in which he did it was characteristic ; 
he disguised himself and Richelieu in black perruques, 
such as doctors wore, and wrapped in long cloaks 
they made their way under the cover of night to 
the room which had been lent to Mme. de la Tournelle 
by the Abbé Vauréal; Richelieu remained outside 
while the King paid the lady a long visit. The visits 
were repeated nightly, but the secret could not 
long be kept, and soon the King’s relations with 
his new favourite became generally known; indeed 
she herself took good care that they should be, for 
when one morning the King’s snuff-box was found 
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under her pillow she showed it to M. de Meuse who 
soon spread the interesting news throughout the 
court. 

The Queen’s dislike of Mme. de la Tournelle is 
clearly proved by an incident which happened in 
April 1743; the Queen was at Trianon expecting a 
visit from her father. It was the week during which 
it was the turn of those four of her ladies, whom 
the courtiers had for reasons sufficiently obvious 
nicknamed ‘‘ the beautiful week,” to wait upon her, 
and three of them, Mmes. Antin, de la Tournelle and 
Flavacourt were in attendance. The King, who 
expected these three ladies to sup with him, sent word 
for them to come, and the Queen, who could not bring 
herself to address Mme. de la Tournelle, told the 
other two that if they were to sup with the King 
they could go. Mme. Antin and Mme. Flavacourt 
replied they had not been invited, whereupon the 
Queen told Mme. de Luynes to say aloud that those 
ladies who had been bidden to sup with the King could 
go. Mme. de la Tournelle hearing this said that all 
three had been invited, but that she had forgotten 
to inform the other two. 

A trivial incident no doubt, but one which clearly 
shows the terms on which the Queen and her husband’s 
mistress stood to one another. 

Throughout the summer of 1743 the King’s 
passion for Mme. de la Tournelle appeared to increase. 
Every moment he could he spent with her and Mme. 
de Lauraguais, sometimes passing the whole day 
in their room, careless of public affairs and little 
interested in the doings of his enemies; and many 
at court attributed his inertia to the influence of the 
new favourite. 

At this period Luynes writes of her as follows :— 
“She is lazy in body and mind . . . has little wit, 
and as she has been made to feel the consequences 
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of what she might say in the present circumstances 
says very little. She and her sister [Mme. de Laura- 
guais] pass the day in an arm-chair and often do not 
go out till eight or nine at night.” 

It seems probable however that Luynes was 
deceived by appearances, and that Mme. de la Tourn- 
elle was already aspiring to a leading réle in public 
affairs and striving to persuade Louis to act in a 
manner more worthy of a King, for Mme. de Brancas 
records that she would not cease talking to him 
of Parliament, ministers, peace and war. ‘I have 
told her,’ said Louis, ‘“‘ several times that she is 
killing me. Do you know what she replied? ‘So 
much the better, Sire—a King must rise again, and 
I will resurrect you.’ ”’ 

In September, when there was talk of the King 
going to the front, Mme. de la Tournelle wished 
to accompany him, but Marshal de Noailles dis- 
approved ; the King however writing to the Marshal, 
said: ‘‘I doubt one will not be able to hold her 
back after I have started’’—an opinion which the 
events of the following year, when the King did join 
the army, fully justified. 

In October 1743 Mme. de la Tournelle’s ambition 
was gratified, for she was created Duchess de Chateau- 
roux, with an income of 85,000 livres for life. When 
she was presented to the Queen, Marie said: 
‘“Madame, I congratulate you on the favour the 
King has granted you,” and sat down; after a very 
short time she went away. 

The patent by which Mme. de la Tournelle was 
created Duchess de Chateauroux is a truly quaint 
document, and the reasons given in it for the bestowal 
of the honour must be quoted in full: ‘‘ Because she 
is the issue of the greatest and most illustrious houses 
in our realm . . . and her ancestors have for several 
centuries rendered great and important services to 
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our crown; she is attached to the Queen our very 
dear companion as lady of the palace and joins to 
these advantages every virtue and the most excellent 
qualities of mind and heart which have acquired 
her a universal esteem and consideration.”’ 

One might smile at this document as a mere 
piece of farcical hypocrisy were it not for the hideous 
bad taste of the reference to the Queen. But Louis 
had no sense of the incongruity of his own actions, 
though in some respects his religious susceptibilities 
were easily hurt; he was for instance really shocked 
because a figure in a country dance in which the 
Queen took part was called “‘ the Confession.” 

Altogether the period of Mme. de Chateauroux’s 
ascendancy was a very distressing period of Marie’s 
life. The royal mistress appears to have disliked and 
despised the Queen and to have taken no pains to 
disguise her feelings—while at no other time of their 
married life did the King so openly and consistently 
neglect his wife. 

A few incidents, trivial enough in themselves, 
which Luynes relates in his memoirs, serve to illustrate 
the utter callousness of the King’s behaviour and the 
petty humiliations to which Marie had to submit. 

On one occasion the King issued orders about the 
dress of the ladies at Court, but although the Queen 
had been with him for nearly an hour in the morning 
he said not a word about it and she only learnt 
of it by the public announcement later in the 
day. 

Here is another little incident which speaks for 
itself—we give it in Luynes’ own words :— 


“The Queen entered the Salon before the King 
and waited standing to begin her cavagnole till the 
King should be sat down to lasquanet; the King 
arrived followed by Chateauroux and the other 
sisters (ie, Mmes. Lauraguais and Flavacourt) 
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he began his game without going near the Queen. 
Sometimes when the King plays piquet the Queen 
approaches the table, but the King does not appear 
to pay much attention to her and looks at Mme. 
de Chateauroux who is usually near the table where 
the King is.”’ 


Whether Mme. de Chateauroux had any real 
affection for Louis may be doubted. That not her 
love but her ambition led her to become the King’s 
mistress is certain, though later she succeeded in 
making people believe that she loved the King, and 
in her letters to Richelieu repeatedly speaks of her 
love of Louis. In one letter she writes: “I tell you 
the truth, I love him, I could not love him better ”’ ; 
in another: ‘‘I wish to prove to him that I love 
him for himself”’; in another: ‘‘ He is quite per- 
suaded that I love him dotingly, but it is a great 
point that he should know it.” 

These last words arouse suspicions; were not all 
the protestations of affection for the King which she 
makes to Richelieu merely made with the intention 
that they should be handed on? We cannot tell, 
but whether she really loved Louis or not she under- 
stood him and saw that he possessed the ability to 
live and act as a King and not as a mere fainéant, 
if only will and energy could be infused into him. 

For Louis possessed considerable capacity, if he 
would but have used it; his opinions on public 
matters were often sounder than those of his ministers, 
but from timidity and constitutional laziness he 
almost always allowed himself to be overruled and 
acted against his own better judgment. 

For a brief period Mme. de Chateauroux infused 
a certain amount of her own energy and determination 
into him, made him King in something more than 
name. 
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While the King was flaunting his infidelities before 
the eyes of all, the Queen was most circumspect 
in her conduct. Among the little circle which 
gathered round her was the handsome, clever, brave 
and chivalrous Duke de Boufflers. He was about a 
year younger than the Queen, and there seems to 
be no doubt that they were mutually attracted to 
one another and enjoyed each other's company. 
Boufflers’ respectful devotion for the Queen soon set 
the court scandalmongers talking, and rumours 
even reached the King’s ears that the Queen was 
indulging in a little love affair of her own. To this 
rumour Louis paid no more attention than he had 
done to the silly gossip about the Queen and Nangis. 

But the knowledge that such talk was about pained 
Marie deeply, for though she did not object to a little 
mild flirtation or harmless gallantry her conduct was 
always above suspicion. 

At Nangis’ death Boufflers eagerly sought the 
post of Chevalier d’ Honneur to the Queen; and had 
Marie been willing to support his wishes, no doubt 
would have obtained it. She however refused to ask 
the King to appoint him, and the post was given to 
de la Mothe. 

Boufflers appears to have understood that by 
refusing to seek for him a post which would have 
kept him constantly in attendance on her, Marie was 
giving him a hint that it was well for them both 
that they should in future see less of one another. 
He left the court and rejoined the army, where he did 
good service to his country. 

When some years later the news of his death was 
brought to the Queen, we are told that “‘ she grew 
pale, and two great tears rolled down her cheeks; 
for some instants she could not speak, but as soon as 
she had recovered herself asked the sad details of this 
mournful event. When the court came into her room 
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she gave open evidence of her grief without embarrass- 
ment, and said in the most natural manner: ‘ I have 
lost one of my most devoted servants.’ ” 

That the Queen was in love with Boufflers and he 
with her there can be no reasonable doubt, but that 
their conduct was never of a kind to give the least 
cause for scandal we may be sure. 

If Marie was not wholly mistress of her heart (and 
who is?) she was always mistress of her actions, 
and her behaviour in this matter, as at all times, 
was, to use Luynes’ quaint phrase, “ Very suitable.” 

She may have loved Boufflers, but he was never 
her lover as the court of Louis XV. understood the 
word. 


CHAPTER X 
LOUIS THE WELL BELOVED 


The Queen had other troubles to bear besides 
those which her husband's infidelities caused her. 
She was allowed to take but little part in the up- 
bringing of her children. The little princesses were 
entrusted to the charge of the Duchess de Tallard who 
usually accompanied them on the daily visit they 
made to their mother’s apartment, but the visit 
was one of ceremony and Marie only rarely visited 
them in their apartments. 

In 1738 she was deprived even of this small 
consolation. Fleury decided that it would be more 
economical to have the five younger princesses 
educated at Fontevrault, which was thirteen days’ 
journey from Paris. The Queen was deeply dis- 
tressed at the thought of the long separation from 
her children, especially the princess Adelaide of 
whom she was particularly fond. She would fain have 
asked the King to allow Adelaide to remain at 
Versailles, but knowing that the plan for the education 
of the princesses was Fleury’s she dared not. The 
Duchess de Tallard came to the rescue, and secured 
by a ruse what the Queen dared not openly ask. 

Every day the two elder princesses used to visit 
the King after mass; and one day the Duchess de 
Tallard arranged that their younger sister should 


accompany them. Little Adelaide who was then 
148 
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seven years old threw herself at her father’s feet and 
began to cry. ‘The King was touched at this 
scene; he wept a little, as did all the court likewise, 
with the result that he promised she should not go 
away.” 

The other four were however sent to Fontevrault 
where Victoire remained ten years, Sophie and 
Louisa twelve; the other princess, ‘“‘ Madame the 
Sixth,’’ who never received a more distinctive name, 
died at Fontevrault in 1744. 

Nothing could more clearly illustrate the painful- 
ness of Marie’s position than this incident. When 
things have come to such a pass between man and 
wife, that the wife dares not make of her husband so 
simple and natural a request as that one of her 
little daughters may be allowed to remain with her 
when the others are being sent away to be educated, 
it shows a complete estrangement between them, 
and more than that it shows how much harsh usage 
and how many cutting refusals the wife must have 
experienced. Marie was of a naturally affectionate 
disposition, and we can only guess what she must 
have suffered, year after year, pining for a little 
kindness and affection from the husband she loved ; 
but Louis had no affection to give, he did not under- 
stand love as the Queen and old Villars did. 

The Dauphin, Marie’s favourite child, whom she 
called her Barnabas (son of consolation), was entrusted 
to the care of the Duke de Chatillon, but his mother 
was allowed to take some share in his upbringing. 
As a little boy he was headstrong and imperious, and 
it is said that once when the noise of the wind annoyed 
him he told someone to go and stop the wind blowing. 
When he was seven years old he had on some occasion 
spoken rudely to one of his attendants: the Queen 
not only made him apologise, but herself added: 
“Tam so ashamed at the rude things my son has 
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ask it for him.” 

As he grew older he became serious and studious, 
and in all respects a marked contrast to his father 
with whom he was never at ease. Once when the 
King rallied him and told him he ought to have 
more pleasure, he replied, that he would do so by 
going to bed at ten o'clock instead of eleven. He was 
devoted to his mother, and deeply resented the 
King’s treatment of her. It is said that when Mme. 
de Pompadour was first presented to him, he put 
out his tongue to express his disgust at the whole 
proceeding; though the lady herself could not see 
the insulting gesture the bystanders did, and the 
Dauphin was for a time banished from the King’s 
presence as a punishment for his discourtesy. 

What Louis thought of his son we know, tor Mme. 
du Hausset, the friend of Mme. de Pompadour, has 
preserved in her memoirs the following description 
of the Dauphin which she herself heard the King 
give: ‘‘ My son is of an indolent disposition, and 
his temper like that of most people with Polish 
blood in their veins is quick and variable. He cares 
nothing for the chase, women or good living. ... . 
He is made to live like a philosopher with men of 
intellect; he likes to do good, he is really virtuous 
and intelligent.” 

Although the courtiers in general paid small heed 
to the Queen, she had a little circle of intimates 
who were her constant companions ; among these, 
besides the Duke and Duchess de Luynes, were the 
Duchess de Villars, Cardinal de Rohan, Cardinal de 
Tencin, the President Hénault, Maurepas and the 
Count d’Argenson whom Marie always called the 
‘“ Cadet,” to distinguish him from his brother, the 
Marquis to whose memoirs we have so often referred. 

It was the younger d’Argenson, who when there 
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had been some thought of marrying Marie to the 
Duke d’Orléans had visited Weissembourg and 
reported that he considered the Polish princess prefer- 
able to the daughter of the Margrave of Baden, whom 
d'Orléans eventually married. For this Marie was 
always grateful to d’Argenson. Perhaps the Queen’s 
liking for the younger brother partly accounts for 
the elder one’s bitterness against ‘a foolish and 
foreign queen,”’ as he once called her. 

If the life of this little circle was staid and 
decorous it was by no means dull, for the Queen had 
no objection to innocent gallantry so long as it kept 
within due bounds, and her dislike of scandal did 
not prevent her from enjoying a good story even if 
it were rather a risky one, and although not usually 
a good hand at telling an anecdote she could on 
occasion be both witty and caustic. 

Once when in the midst of a conversation with 
her the Duke d’Orléans, who was very pious, had 
fallen on his knees the Queen gave her friends a 
humorous account of the incident, explaining that 
the Duke had not knelt down as a mark of homage 
to herself but in order to pray heaven to forgive 
him the wicked thoughts her presence brought to 
his mind. On another occasion she jocularly told 
the Duke that it was a pity they had not married 
one another, as then he could have spent all his 
time in a monastery and she all hers in a convent. 

One evening the conversation turned upon the 
way in which some hussars had been insulting women. 
“Tf I were to meet these hussars and my guards 
defended me badly what would happen?” asked 
the Queen. 

‘They would hussar you,” replied someone. 

‘“« And what could be done then ? ” Marie asked. 

“You would have to do like the dog in the fable 
of the dog who defended his master’s dinner; having 
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defended it to the best of his power, at last he ate 
it like the other dogs.” 

That Marie could be at once witty and biting is 
shewn by her description of the Princess de Conti, 
who had been a very gay woman in her time, and 
even in her old age loved to be present at parties where 
there was much gaiety and little decorum. “ She’s 
like an old coachman,” said the Queen, ‘“ who still 
likes to hear the crack of the whip.” 

At first the Queen cared little for plays, and when 
Villars urged her to visit the theatre at Paris on the 
ground that the élite of the nation gathered there 
replied: ‘‘ Certainly the élite of the frivolous and 
idle.” 

Later, it is said, she acquired a taste for comedies 
of intrigue, and Richelieu says that after her death 
when a play that was rather “ free’’ was acted, the 
wags of the court used to describe it as one of the 
late Queen’s repertory. 

All this however only amounts to saying that the 
Queen liked wit and was not prudish. 

On matters of etiquette she was always strict. 
One of the ladies of the palace had put her cloak on 
a chair in the Queen’s room which was strictly 
against orders, so the usher carried it out into the 
antechamber. There the Queen’s pet cat, seeing the 
cloak, thought as cats will that it would be a comfort- 
able bed, and curled itself up on it. The lady when 
she found the cat asleep on her cloak was furious, 
so rushing back into the Queen’s room she cried 
out: ‘‘ Look at the impertinence of your servants, 
Madame; they have thrown my cloak on a bench in 
the antechamber, where your Majesty’s cat has made 
a nice mess of it.” 

“IT would remind you, Madame,” replied the 
Queen in the most chilling manner, ‘ that you 
have servants and I have none; I have officers 
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of my chamber who have paid for the honour of 
waiting upon me; they are well-educated men; 
they know the dignity which ought to accompany 
one of my ladies of the palace; and they are not 
ignorant that chosen as you are from amongst the 
greatest ladies of the realm you ought to be followed 
by a groom or a least by a footman to take your 
cloak of you. If you observed the forms suitable 
to your rank you would not be exposed to seeing your 
possessions tossed on benches in the antechamber.”’ 

One more instance of the Queen’s readiness may 
be given. Prince Charles, the grand equerry, had a 
habit of saying when ‘anything displeased him: 
“None the less I am Prince Charles.” One day the 
Queen seeing one of the King’s mistresses followed 
by a crowd of courtiers turned to a lady who was 
with her and said: ‘“‘ None the less I am Prince 
Charles.” 

Luynes who knew her intimately sums up her 
character well when he writes: 

“It must be said in justice to the Queen that 
on all occasions she adds many graces to the marks of 
kindness she gives; she is naturally gay, with 
much virtue and wisdom; one sees that in every- 
thing she wishes to please.” 

In April 1744 it was rumoured that the King 
intended to join the French army in Flanders, and the 
question naturally arose whether the Queen would 
accompany him or not. 

“IT took the liberty of asking her,” writes Luynes, 
‘‘ whether she did not desire to go to the frontier : 
she said that she wished it extremely. I added: 
‘ That being so, Madame, why does not your Majesty 
tell the King so?’ She seemed to be embarrassed 
at having to speak to the King and to think at the 
same time that the King on his side would be em- 


\barrassed to hear and even more to answer her. At 
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length she found no other expedient than to write 
to him. The King being at Choisy, she preferred to 
await his return to Versailles; it was her usage to 
write to him there. Two days after she gave him her 
letter at her morning visit, but with great embarrass- 
ment and went out immediately afterwards. I have 
heard say that she offered to follow him to the frontier 
and that she asked no reply. It is likely that this 
last article will be the only one granted.” 

In this surmise Luynes was right, for Louis did 
not answer his wife’s letter until after he had left 
Versailles. 

On the 2nd May he went into the Queen’s room 
after supper as usual and left without saying anything 
to her about his departure. At a quarter past three 
the next morning he set out, after bidding the 
Dauphin good-bye. His daughters he dared not 
see, fearing that the parting might be too painful, 
for Louis was devoted to his daughters. He left a 
letter of farewell for the eldest, and a note for the 
Queen saying that he could not take her to the 
frontier on account of the expense ! . 

So Marie had to remain behind, and content 
herself with writing her husband letters to which 
as a rule she received only a verbal answer. 

Whatever the Queen might do, Mme. de Chateau- 
roux had quite made up her mind that she would 
not meekly submit to being left out in the cold.’ 
Marshal de Noailles was opposed to her going with 
the King, and from an expression she uses in a letter 
to Richelieu it looks as if Louis himself was at first 
unwilling that she should accompany him. Besides 
she had an inkling that the King was paying attentions 
to her sister, Mme. de Flavacourt, who was a beautiful 
and attractive woman and therefore a rival to be 


dreaded. 
Accordingly as a preliminary step she and her 
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sister Mme. de Lauraguais, left Versailles and went 
to Plaisance a few days after the King’s departure. 
Although Louis wrote to her regularly she knew 
that her old enemy Maurepas was moving heaven 
and earth against her, and she felt that it was of 
the utmost importance to her to be with the King. 

On the 4th June she wrote to Richelieu: “ If I did 
not love the King as much as I do I should be tempted 
to leave all that. I tell you the truth—I love him, 
I could not love him better.” She adds that she 
has arranged that the King should write to Mme. 
de Modena to go to Lille to cover her own presence 
there. ‘“‘ Arrange as you like,” she concludes, 
“provided we come; for I feel I must be near at 
hand.” 

Meanwhile other ladies of the court were begin- 
ning to drift to the army. The Princess de Conti 
and the Duchess de Chartres decided to go to Flanders, 
and were but coldly received when they came to 
bid the Queen good-bye. 

Mme. de Modena, whose reason for going we have 
already learned, went to take leave of the Queen 
before she set out. She asked Mme. de Luynes 
whether the Queen would prefer that she should 
take leave of her at the Madeleine or at Versailles, 
and when Mme. de Luynes put the question to the 
Queen, Marie replied tartly : ‘‘ Let her make her fool 
of a journey as she likes, it is nothing to me.”’ 

We are not surprised to learn that when she went 
to Versailles to bid the Queen good-bye her reception 
was a chilly one. 

On the 8th June Mme. de Chateauroux and Mme. 
de Lauraguais set out to join the King at Lille, where 
they were lodged in a house near his. 

The Princess de Conti and the Duchess de Chartres 
gave them no countenance, although it had been at 
first supposed that these two ladies had only gone to 
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the army to prepare the way for the presence of the © 
King’s mistresses. 

The arrival of Mme. de Chateauroux and her 
sister caused great scandal in the army, and the 
soldiers openly sang songs which reflected upon 
their characters in no measured terms. 

In July the King moved to Metz, whither the two 
duchesses soon followed him; here further offence 
was given by the erection of a wooden gallery con- 
necting the King’s house with that occupied by 
his mistresses, but neither he nor they cared anything 
about the scandal they caused or the offence they 
gave. 

For the moment Mme. de Chateauroux’s star 
seemed to be in the ascendant, and her position 
assured. 

Her downfall however was near at hand. 

On the 8th August Louis was taken ill with fever 
and pains in the head; two Metz doctors were called 
in, and nobody save the two duchesses, Richelieu 
and a few under-servants were admitted to his 
room. 

Mme. de Brancas records that the King having 
fainted they thought they should be able to bring 
him round if they put burning paper under his 
nose and made him breathe the smoke. This they 
did, but in moving him too violently they burned 
him, and Louis who was just recovering from the 
swoon but had not yet fully regained his senses, cried 
out that he was in hell. 

This anecdote gives us the true reason of Mme. 
de Chateauroux’s anxiety to keep everybody but 
her own friends and servants out of the King’s 
presence. Whenever Louis was sick the fear of 
hell took a strong hold of him, so there was a danger 
that he might wish to make his confession and receive 
absolution. Now Mme. de Chateauroux knew that 
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Louis could only obtain absolution on condition that 
he dismissed his mistresses. It is even said that 
she had tried, but unsuccessfully, to make terms with 
the King’s confessor. It is clear therefore that 
it was of the utmost importance to her to prevent his 
confessor, or anybody who would be likely to per- 
suade him to send for his confessor, away from the 
King. 

This state of affairs could not last, and at length 
the Count de Clermont, insisting on his privilege as 
a prince of the blood, forced his way into the King’s 
apartment despite the resistance of Richelieu. The 
Bishop of Soissons who had been warned by Péyronie, 
the royal physician, that Louis’ life was in danger, 
urged him to make his confession. 

“TI am weak,” said the King, ‘‘ and have much 
to say.” 

The Bishop replied that he could begin that day 
and finish on the morrow. 

Mme. de Chateauroux wished to embrace him, 
but the King refused, saying: ‘‘ Perhaps we ought 
to separate.” 

On the 13th August the King who was worse made 
his confession; but the Bishop of Soissons refused 
to administer the viaticum until Mme. de Chateauroux 
had left the town. 

The King gave the order for her and her sister to 
depart, but so incensed were the mob against them 
that they had no little difficulty in getting away in 
safety. As soon as they were gone the King received 
the viaticum. He bade everyone come in, and openly 
asked pardon for the scandal he had caused and the 
bad example he had given, adding that he intended 
to make reparation. 

Both at the time and afterwards this open 
confession of the King’s was treated as a thing of 
great significance, but Luynes assures us that in fact 
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he only answered the usual questions contained in 
the ritual. 

News of the King’s sickness was sent to the Queen 
and the Dauphin: when Marie received the letter 
tears came into her eyes and she decided to set 
out for Metz without delay; Mme. de Flavacourt 
was eager to accompany her, but she refused to 
consent to this although she subsequently allowed 
her to follow her. 

Louis was still feeling very contrite; he even 
expressed the wish that he might leave the world 
in order that his people might be better governed. 
As a sign of his penitence he had the wooden gallery 
which had connected his house with that of Mme. 
de Chateauroux removed: he deprived Mme. de 
Chateauroux of her post of superintendent of the 
Dauphiness’ household, and ordered that neither she 
nor her sister should be allowed to attend the 
Dauphiness. In all this he was no doubt quite 
sincere, for his illness had given him a very severe 
fright. 

When the Queen arrived he embraced her and 
asked pardon for the scandal and pain he had given 
her; he even had Mme. de Villars wakened at four 
o'clock in the morning to assure him that the Queen 
had really pardoned him. 

A few days later the King was declared to be out 
of danger, and about a fortnight afterwards was 
well enough to be dressed. 

Great was the rejoicing among the Queen’s 
friends at the change which had taken place in the 
King ; they, and Marie herself, believed that the evil 
days were at an end, and that the King and Queen 
were about to live happily ever afterwards. 

Mme. de Brancas tells us that the Queen dressed 
herself in rose coloured robes and began to pay 
great attention to her personal appearance, while 
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the old ladies in attendance on her decked themselves 
out in green ribbons. Mme. de Luynes even went so 
far as to change the Queen’s bed into a nuptial couch 
and put two pillows on the bolster. 

Perhaps all these details may not be quite accurate, 
for Mme. de Brancas did not compile her memoirs 
till many years afterwards and is a vivacious rather 
than an accurate writer: still we may well believe 
that the Queen and her friends hoped that happier 
days were approaching. Seeing that the mistresses 
had been sent away, and the King was once more 
behaving kindly towards her, Marie may have 
believed that there was a real change in his heart, 
and have had day dreams of a happy domestic life 
with her husband and children; for though Louis 
had neglected his wife, he had always loved his 
daughters. If such were her day dreams, she learnt 
all too soon that they were not to be realised. 

Mme. de Chateauroux meanwhile was defeated 
but not crushed. She had been obliged to leave 
Metz and had withdrawn, not as Louis had ordered 
to Autun but by Richelieu’s advice to Plaisance in 
order to be nearer Versailles if the King should take 
it into his head to recall her. 

Her letters to Richelieu show that she had by no 
means given up hope; in one of them she wrote: 
‘“‘T quite believe that as long as the King’s head is 
weak he will be very devout, but as soon as he is 
a little better I shall run furiously in his head and 
he will not be able to resist speaking of me, and 
quite gently will demand of Lebel or Bachelier what 
has become of me.”’ 

At another time she becomes despondent and says : 
‘Sometimes I wish to stay as I am, free from all 
this turmoil”; at another she is indignant, and 
declares that the King will be obliged to make her 
public reparation. 
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But in the main she shews herself confident that 
sooner or later she will be recalled; on the 13th 
September she wrote: ‘‘ He is quite sure of me and 
quite persuaded that I love him for himself; and he 
is right, for I have felt that I love him dotingly, but 
it is a great point that he should know it.” 

Mme. de Chateauroux was right; as the King 
grew stronger his good resolves grew weaker, but 
she was not recalled as soon as she hoped and 
expected. 

One of the first signs that Louis gave that his 
penitence was wearing thin was his decision to 
bestow a pension of 9,000 livres on Mme. de Laurag- 
uais to compensate her for the loss of her post in 
the Dauphiness’ household. 

A few days later the Queen hearing that the King 
intended to move to Saverne or Strasbourg asked 
to be allowed to accompany him. 

“Tt is not worth while,” he replied; and Marie, 
who understood all that this answer meant, asked 
his permission to visit her parents at Lunéville. This 
was granted, and the Queen departed: wherever 
she went she was received with acclamations, for the 
“good Queen’ was universally popular in the 
country, as the mistresses were universally detested. 

Thus ended Marie’s brief triumph, and thus 
vanished all the hopes she had cherished of a happier 
future. Luynes who gives us a good deal of informa- 
tion about the King’s illness at Metz adds a detail 
which is too curious and interesting to omit. 

It had been noticed, he says, that since the 
beginning of the campaign the King had given up 
saying his prayers on his knees—‘ one must suppose 
he said them in bed,” he adds parenthetically. 
After his illness he did not resume praying on his 
knees, and only for a short time continued his prayers 
and conversations with his confessor. 
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Despite the somewhat humorous parenthesis this 
statement is not the mere trivial piece of gossip it 
appears at first sight. 

Luynes is a very reticent writer, and often hints 
at more than he cares to set down in plain words. 

The present one is a case in point. When Luynes 
discovered that Louis had not resumed the practice 
of saying his prayers on his knees, he understood 
what it implied: the King was already contemplating 
the recall of Mme. de Chateauroux. 

Louis remained with the army until the fall of 
Fribourg, after which he returned to Paris. He 
entered the city on the 13th November, and was 
enthusiastically received. Triumphal arches had 
been set up bearing the inscription: ‘ Ludovico 
redivivo et triumphatori” (To Louis, restored to 
life and triumphant); the streets and the windows 
of the houses were thronged with spectators who 
cheered him loudly as he passed. For the moment 
his popularity was very great, and the people bestowed 
on him the name of ‘ le bien aimé,’ the well beloved. 

Among the crowd in the street was one whom he 
did not see—Mme. de Chateauroux, who had gone 
out disguised to see her royal lover pass. Despite 
her disguise one of the bystanders recognised her, 
and to use her own words “‘ described her is a very 
insulting manner ”’—which means no more than that 
he called her plainly the thing she was. 

Within a fortnight of his return Louis decided 
to restore Mme. de Chateauroux and Mme. de 
Lauraguais to their places at court. By a fine stroke 
of irony, probably suggested by Mme. de Chateauroux 
herself, her arch enemy Maurepas was sent with the 
letter which recalled her to court—a letter which 
he had himself to write; it ran as follows: ‘‘ The 
King bids me, Madame the Duchess, to have the 
honour of informing you that he hopes you and 
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your sister will return to your places at court, and 
flatters himself that you will not refuse.” 

It was on the 27th November that Maurepas in 
person delivered this letter together with another 
written by the King himself. He found Mme. de 
Chateauroux in bed, for she was already ill; she 
received him with great hauteur, and made him feel 
that although the King had not consented to dismiss 
him he was expected to eat humble pie to the 
favourite. 

The rumour that Mme. de Chateauroux was about 
to return to court filled Paris with disgust and 
indignation, for she was universally hated there. 

She wrote in high glee to her friend the Duchess 
de Boufflers: “‘ The King has just sent to tell me by 
M. de Maurepas that he is very annoyed by all that 
took place at Metz and at the indecent manner in 
which I have been treated, that he prays me to forget 
it and to give him proof that I do, hopes my sister 
and I will be willing to return and occupy our apart- 
ments at Versailles again; that he will give us on 
every occasion proofs of his protection, esteem and 
friendship, and that he has restored our places to us.” 

This letter shews us pretty clearly what the 
contents of the King’s autograph letter to her were } 
it also shews that the letter which Maurepas was 
compelled to write served no other purpose than to 
humiliate the writer of it. 

This rather trivial piece of vengeance was however 
Mme. de Chateauroux’s last triumph ; for she was 
not destined to return to court. 

Three days later she fell ill of a fever, and grew 
rapidly worse ; feeling her end approaching she sent 
for a priest, Father Ségaud, from whom she received 
absolution and the last sacraments. On the 8th 


December, after eleven hours’ of excruciating suffering, 
she expired. 
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During her illness, the King was greatly distressed 
and had masses said on her behalf, but he did not go 
to visit her. The Queen, Luynes tells us would not 
sup with him and his wife out of respect for the 
King’s grief, because she was unwilling to be present 
at anything that might look like a pleasure party 
at such a time—an act of truly Christian consideration 
and forbearance. 

On the 11th December Mme. de Chateauroux was 
buried early in the morning for fear that the people 
might maltreat her corpse as they had done that 
of Mme. de Vintimille. She always wore about 
her neck a little medal, with a figure of the Virgin on 
it, and on her deathbed she told her confessor that 
she had always prayed to her for two things—that 
she should not die without the sacraments, and that 
her death should take place on one of the festivals 
of the Virgin. In this she was a true child of her 
period. Somehow the men and women of the 18th 
century in France managed to combine a certain 
kind of religious feeling with the most shameless and 
cynical immorality, without apparently being in any 
way conscious of the inconsistency. 

There were of course suspicions afloat that Mme. 
de Chateauroux had been poisoned; whenever any 
well known person died suddenly in the days of 
Louis XV. people always suspected poisoning. There 
is not a tittle of evidence that Mme. de Chateauroux 
was poisoned; and the suggestion which was made, 
that Maurepas had poisoned her, is simply absurd. 
The wounds which Maurepas inflicted upon his 
enemies were caused by witty epigrams not by 
death-dealing drugs. 

The night after Mme. de Chateauroux’s death, 
Hénault tells us, ‘‘ The Queen not being able to sleep 
made one of her women called Boirot sit up beside 
her, so that she might talk to her till sleep came. But 
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sleep did not come; however after some moments 
of silence—it was two o'clock in the morning—the 
waiting woman, believing that her mistress was 
asleep, went away on tip-toe. 

The Queen cried out to her: ‘‘ Where are you 
going, Boirot? Stay, please.’ 

This woman who was a very simple sort of woman 
said: ‘‘ What’s the matter with your Majesty 
to-night ? Are you feverish ? Had I better wake up 
your doctor ? ”’ 

“Oh, no! my good Boirot, I’m not ill. But that 
poor Mme. de Chateauroux. If her ghost should 
appear !”’ 

“ By Jesus, Madame!” cried Boirot who had lost 
patience, ‘““if Mme. de Chateauroux’s ghost should 
appear, it’s certainly not your Majesty that she will 
come to look for!” 

5 The Queen burst out laughing, and at last went to 
sleep. 


CHAPTER XI 


MME. DE POMPADOUR 


Although Louis said that Mme. de Chateauroux 
was the only one of his mistresses he had really 
loved, he did not mourn for her as deeply or as long 
as he had mourned for Mme. de Vintimille. 

True, the witty, lively Mme. de Lauraguais, who 
had been restored to her post at court, was at hand 
to console him and distract his thoughts; though 
exactly on what footing she and the King now were it 
is not easy to determine. We read of her being 
a good deal in the King’s company, and Luynes 
speaks of the friendship and attention the King shewed 
her being as great as ever: still she does not seem to 
have stepped into her dead sister’s shoes. 

The marriage of the Dauphin in February 1745 
to Marie Thérése Antoinette Raphaélle, daughter of 
Philip V. of Spain, provided another distraction. 
The Dauphiness, it is interesting to notice, was a 
younger sister of the little Infanta who had once 
been chosen for the bride of Louis XV. Luynes 
gives the following description of her: ‘“‘ Neither 
short nor tall, well made and has a noble air; she is 
white, and blond even to her eyebrows and eye- 
lashes. She has lively eyes; the nose long and not 
agreeable; she has wit and great desire to please ; 
she is gay . . . but does not love either to hear or 


to say pleasantries.” su was apparently amiable 
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and good tempered, for she told Mme. de Brancas 
that she could not understand anybody getting in 
a rage. 

The Queen was soon on very good terms with her 
daughter-in-law ; the Dauphin and his wife used to 
visit Marie at least once a day in her room, when 
she would talk familiarly with them, and jestingly 
scold them for the coldness, embarrassment, and 
timidity they shewed towards the King. 

Two days after the Dauphin’s marriage a magnifi- 
cent féte was given at Versailles to which not only 
the nobility but the bourgeoisie also were admitted. 
The galleries of the palace were crowded with people 
in fancy costumes of every description ; among them 
was young Mme. d’Etioles, the future Marquise de 
Pompadour, and we have the authority of Bernis for 
stating that it was from the night of this féte that her 
liaison with the King began. Since Bernis was an 
intimate friend of hers and subsequently became a 
minister through her influence, he is not likely to have 
been mistaken. 

Other writers however place it two days later at 
an entertainment given in the Town Hall at Paris, 
where undoubtedly the King and Mme. d’ Etioles were 
seen together. 

‘But whether we date the reign of Mme. de 
Pompadour from the féte at Versailles or from that 
at the Town Hall in Paris makes very little difference, 
for there is no doubt that the King had already known 
her for some time, although this fact was not generally 
known at court, so that his choice of her to fill the 
place left vaacnt by the death of Mme. de Chateauroux 
was not the sudden caprice it has often been supposed 
to be. 

Mme. d’Etioles was the daughter of a certain 
M. Poisson who had been employed as an agent by 
the brothers Paris in some of their financial operations } 
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he was concerned in 1725 with the scheme for 
provisioning Paris during the time of famine, but his 
dishonest dealings in this matter got him into trouble 
and he had to flee the country. His wife who was a 
beautiful woman and somewhat better born than he 
remained in Paris and shifted for herself as best 
she could ; at last she found a protector in a wealthy 
farmer general, Charles le Normand de Tournhem, 
and gathered round her a number of witty and dis- 
tinguished men who used to frequent her salon: 
Bernis says that although she had not the tone of 
good society she had wit, ambition and courage. 

Her daughter, Jeanne-Antoinette, received a first 
rate education, and when she grew up was both a 
beautiful and accomplished young woman ; she could 
sing, draw, dance, act, and was in all respects a 
singularly graceful and attractive person. It is 
even said that her mother educated her with the 
idea that she might some day become a royal 
mistress. 

In 1741 when she was twenty years old she 
married Charles Guillaume Le Normand d’Etioles, 
the nephew of her mother’s protector, and thanks to 
the uncle’s liberality, the young couple were able 
to live in luxury. M. d’Etioles was passionately 
devoted to his wife, but she appears not to have 
reciprocated his affection, indeed she once told the 
sculptor Couston that she had no love in her 
composition that there was nothing of the woman in 
her. 

Whatever her mother’s plans for her may have 
been it seems certain that Mme. d’Etioles herself 
determined to capture the King. When he was 
hunting in the forest of Sénart she used deliberately 
to throw herself in his way, and soon succeeded in 
attracting his attention; so when Louis at last 
made definite overtures to her either at the féte at 
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Versailles or at the ball in the Town Hall at Paris, 
it was no stranger he was selecting but one already 
well known to him. 

It has been plausibly suggested that the King was 
acting with a definite purpose when he chose his 
new mistress from the ranks of the bourgeoisie and 
not from among the nobility; he had found Mme. 
de Chateauroux anxious to play a part in public 
affairs, and he had not altogether liked it ; a mistress 
of humble birth, he may have thought, would be 
content with the splendour of her position, and not 
seek to meddle in matters of state. 

If he argued thus he was greatly mistaken, for 
Mme. d’Etioles was even more ambitious of power 
and political influence than Mme. de Chateauroux 
had been. The latter is recorded once to have said 
to Paris Duverney: “I am of a_ blood which 
ambition governs. I will reign over France; all the 
courtiers shall be at my feet, because I have known 
how to enchain their sovereign.’’ These words equally 
well express the aims and the achievements of Mme. 
d’ Etioles. 

Truly it might be said of her that she had enchained 
the King, and for nearly twenty years she was the real 
ruler of France. She made and unmade ministers ; 
she brought about the dismissal of Maurepas, because a 
scathing epigram which made fun of a physicalinfirmity 
she suffered from was attributed (no doubt correctly) 
to him. She raised Bernis to power, and when that 
much misjudged and unjustly belittled man dared 
to resist her caused his downfall. Cajoled by the 
flatteries of the Empress Maria Theresa she dragged 
France into the disastrous Seven Years War, which 
deprived her of her American colonies. On the other 
hand she was the friend and patron of artists, poets, 
scholars and scientists, and her name will always 
be honourably connected with the china manufactory 
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at Sévres. She was greedy of money both for herself 
and her relatives, and amassed a huge fortune. 

The secret of her success was that she knew how 
to amuse the King and relieve his eternal ennui. 
He grew accustomed to her, and could not do without 
her. When she ceased to charm his senses, she set 
up the Parc aux Cerfs to satisfy his voluptuousness, 
but contrived to maintain her influence over his 
mind. 

What makes her success all the more astonishing 
is that Louis never really loved her. 

When towards the close of his life Mme. de Séran 
asked him whether he had loved her he replied; 
“No, I have never had any love for her.” 

‘“ You have kept her however as long as she lived,” 
said Mme. de Séran. 

“ Yes,’”’ answered the King, “‘ because to have sent 
her away would have killed her.”’ 

Louis no doubt believed this to be true when he 
said it; but we suspect that the real explanation is 
that his natural inertia made him incapable of the 
effort that would have been required to free himself 
from the toils of his clever and determined mistress. 

Marmontel sums up her career admirably in a 
sentence when he says that she had the weakness 
to wish to please the King and the misfortune to 
succeed. If it was a misfortune for herself, it was 
also a misfortune for France; for her political 
influence was baleful, and her financial recklessness 
helped to bring about the condition of national 
bankruptcy which paved the way for the Revolution. 

In April 1745 Louis made Mme. d’ Etioles Marquise 
de Pompadour, and she definitely separated from 
her husband. This was a great blow to M. le Normand 
d’Etioles who adored his wife: and he went away 
into the country heart broken. 


At a party one night he met an old gentleman 
M 
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who knew nothing of the goings on at Versailles ; 
this old gentleman asked one of the other guests who 
M. d’Etioles was. 

‘He is the husband of Mme. de Pompadour,” 
was the reply. 

A few moments later to the consternation of 
everyone present the old gentleman addressed M. 
d’Etioles as ‘‘M. de Pompadour’’ and could not at 
first be made to understand why a remark so 
apparently innocent and natural should cause such a 
commotion. 

In May Louis again joined his army, this year 
taking the Dauphin with him. They were both 
present at the battle of Fontenoy, and were at one 
time in some danger, for the enemy’s shots were 
passing over their heads: both however showed 
calmness and courage. 

Once when a cannon ball fell at the feet of the 
Dauphin, Louis exclaimed: ‘“‘ Send it back to thems 
I don’t want to have anything of theirs.” Later when 
urged by. Marshal Saxe to withdraw to a safer place 
he said: ‘I have come to learn and instruct my 
son.”’ 

The Dauphin was no less courageous; he wished 
to charge at the head of the household troops; and 
when he was restrained from so doing on the ground 
that his life was too precious to be risked, he cried 
out bitterly: ‘‘ Ah! the day of battle is not mine, 
it is the general's.” 

After the battle when they were looking at the 
dead and wounded, Louis said to his son: ‘‘ See, my 
son, how costly and doleful a thing is victory.” 

When asked how the wounded English were to be 
treated he replied: ‘‘ Like our own men—they are 
no longer our enemies.” 

Could Louis have shewn at other times the 
qualities he displayed on the field of Fontenoy he 
might have been a good, even a great king. 
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He wrote to the Pompadour regularly during his 
absence, and had the rooms formerly occupied by 
Mme. de Chateauroux made ready for her: a sign 
that her position at court was now firmly established. 

Still it was not all plain sailing for Mme. de 
Pompadour; Mme. de Lauraguais still hovered round 
the King, and we hear of quarrels between her and the 
new favourite which Louis vainly tried to reconcile. 

Then her ignorance of court ways and the 
bourgeois expressions she often used in her talk made 
the courtiers laugh at her; but Mme. de Pompadour 
was not the woman to be daunted by trifles—she 
was both clever and adaptable, and little by little 
acquired the right tone and the savoir faire which 
enabled her to hold her own with the noblest and 
highest born ladies in the land. 

On the 15th September she was presented to the 
Queen; there had been a good deal of speculation 
about how the Queen would behave and what she 
would say on this occasion; the general opinion 
was that she would receive Mme. de Pompadour with 
cold dignity and at most make a few remarks about 
her dress. 

Some of the talk that was current apparently 
came to Marie’s ears, and she decided to act quite 
otherwise than was expected of her. She accordingly 
received Mme. de Pompadour graciously, and began 
to talk to her about a certain Mme. de Saissac, with 
whom she knew Mme. de Pompadour was acquainted. 

Mme. de Pompadour on her side assured the 
Queen of her respect for her and her desire to please 
her. 

This first interview seems to have set the key of 
the relations between the Queen and the favourite, 
who instead of behaving insolently and spitefully 
to Marie as Mme. de Mailly and Mme. de Chateauroux 
had done, always treated her with respect and con- 
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sideration: nay more, did her utmost to make Louis 
behave more courteously to his wife and show her 
some regard and attention. In acting thus she was 
no doubt prompted at first by motives of self-interest 
and a desire to propitiate one who might, in any time 
of difficulty, prove a formidable enemy; but in the 
end she came to have a great and sincere admiration 
for Marie. 

In Luynes’ memoirs we find constant references 
to Mme. de Pompadour’s efforts to please the Queen 
and to the way in which she spoke of her goodness 
on every possible occasion. For instance, when he 
records that the Queen dined at Choisy with the 
King and his mistress he tells us that the King was 
agreeable and attentive and Mme. de Pompadour 
very respectful. 

On New Year's Day 1746 Louis, for the first time 
for several years, gave his wife a New Year’s gift, 
an enamelled gold snuff box with a watch in the side 
of it. When we learn that this snuff box had originally 
been intended for Mme. Poisson, the Pompadour’s 
mother, we can easily guess at whose suggestion it 
was given to the Queen instead. 

From this time onward we find in Luynes’ memoirs 
several references to the presents made by the King 
to the Queen, and other small attentions which he 
paid her. 

For instance, in November 1746 Luynes mentions 
that the King ordered dishes of which the Queen was 
particularly fond, for dinner and supper, and gave 
her a new escritoire. On New Year's Day, 1747 he again 
gave her a new Year's gift and the following New 
Year’s Day a clock which played thirteen tunes. 

Meanwhile he gave up to her his own room on the 
ground floor at Choisy, on account of her rheumatism, 
and had changes made in it with which she was 
delighted ; he had portraits painted of his daughters 
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without telling her about it, and gave her a pleasant 
surprise by bringing them to show to her. 

In all these little things we can recognise the 
influence of Mme. de Pompadour. She was of course 
wronging the Queen as greatly as her predecessors 
had done, but whereas they had sought to aggravate 
the wrong by their insolent behaviour she endeavoured 
by every means in her power to make the position 
of the injured Queen as tolerable as possible. 

It was the bitter experience of the past which 
made Marie prefer the Pompadour to the other 
mistresses. 

Knowing that Marie was fond of flowers Mme. de 
Pompadour constantly sent her bouquets, and in a 
hundred little ways showed her attention. 

What she thought of the Queen may be gathered 
from her own words about her: ‘“‘ The Queen is a 
saint, the grandeurs and vanities of earth touch her 
no more. I wish I could say as much.” And again: 
“The Queen is without doubt a brave woman; she 
bears her old age, her infirmities, her sorrows (for 
she has them) with a courage [ admire. I see by her 
example that true devotion is some good.” 

Marie in turn was grateful to Mme. de Pompadour 
for her considerate behaviour; she allowed her to 
visit her in her bedroom, and after a little hesitation 
to ride with her in her carriage. She even went so 
far as to say that if there must be a mistress she 
would rather it were Mme. de Pompadour than 
another. 

One story is told of Mme. de Pompadour behaving 
in a spiteful and insolent manner to the Queen. 

The King, it is said, asked her to take some 
flowers she had picked to the Queen for him. This 
she did, and the Queen asked her to sing to her, saying 
that she had heard wonderful things about her voice. 

Mme. de Pompadour excused herself, but the 
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Queen insisted, and finally commanded her to 
sing. 

Beene she obeyed, and sang the well known 
monologue of Armide which begins: “ All the same 
he is in my power,” with obvious intention. 

We have no hesitation in rejecting this story as 
apocryphal; it is wholly at variance with all that 
we know from reliable sources of Mme. de Pompa- 
dour’s behaviour to the Queen, and it is highly im- 
probable that had she so acted the Queen would ever 
have overlooked such an insult. 

It looks rather like a variant version of the Queen’s 
remark—‘‘ None the less I am Prince Charles ” (which 
we have already given) transferred to Mme. de 
Pompadour. 

Although Mme. de Pompadour treated the Queen 
with deference and consideration, and was not 
callous and insolent as the former mistresses had 
been, it is probable that the saddest period of Marie’s 
life began when Mme. de Pompadour came upon 
the scene. Hitherto cruelly as she had been used, 
bitterly as she had suffered, she could still hope. 
She hated Mme. de Mailly as a designing woman who 
had inveigled her husband from her, and no doubt 
believed that if only Mme. de Mailly were removed 
she might win Louis back again. Later when the 
King was ill at Metz and Mme. de Chateauroux was 
banished, hope revived once more; for a brief 
space it seemed that her husband was going to return 
to her. But when Mme. de Pompadour succeeded 
Mme. de Chateauroux she could hope no more; for 
the very fact that the royal mistress made the King 
treat his wife with outward civility was a proof how 
entirely indifferent to her Louis had really become. 
For more than twenty years she had to live a terribly 
lonely life, deserted by the husband she still loved 
so dearly. As long as she could believe his estrange- 
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ment due to misguided passion, she might hope that 
some day his eyes would be opened and he would 
return to a worthier love, but once it was borne in 
upon her that his estrangement was due to utter 
indifference she knew that Louis would never return 
to her, and hope died. 

In January 1746 Marie narrowly escaped what 
would have been to her an overwhelming misfortune 
—she nearly lost the company of her beloved Duke 
and Duchess de Luynes. 

The Duke had fully expected that his name would 
be in the list of those who were promoted to the 
rank of Chevalier de Saint Esprit, which carried 
the right to the famous cordon bleu; when he learned 
that he had been passed over he was so indignant 
that he left Versailles and withdrew to Paris, intending 
never to return. 

The Queen who was terribly upset by this wrote 
to the Duchess the following day: ‘I flatter myself 
that you and M. de Luynes are too well convinced 
of my friendship to doubt of the disquietude in 
which you left me yesterday. I even hope that you 
will reflect upon the line you have told me you wish 
to take, and that the pain you are in will not prevail 
over the feelings you know I have for you. Sensible 
of the attachment you have both shown me I shall 
reciprocate it all my life.” 

Marie spoke about the matter to her husband, 
who said he only bestowed the honour on soldiers, 
although his real reason was resentment against 
Mme. de Luynes who had refused to attend the 
installation of Mme. de Chateauroux at Choisy. 
He told Mme. de Mirepoix however that he was 
quite satisfied with the Duke de Luynes and was 
willing to tell either him or his wife so. This some- 
what soothed the Duke’s wounded pride, and’ he 
consented to return to court. 
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So the storm blew over, and as long as they lived 
the Duke and Duchess remained with the Queen, 
and were the chief consolation of her lonely life. 

If Marie was deeply concerned by the dis- 
appointments of her friends, her sympathy was also 
quickly aroused by misfortune whenever she came 
across it. 

One day in November 1747, she met a deserter 
gagged and bound being taken to execution; the 
man ran to her and begged for mercy; when she 
learned he was a deserter she ordered her carriage 
to stop and wrote to the King in pencil on a scrap 
of paper asking him to pardon the man. She also 
wrote to the Dauphin bidding him give her letter 
to his father, and fastened the two letters with pins, 
having nothing else with which to secure them. She 
then sent an express with them to Fontainebleau. 

Two days later she wrote to Luynes telling him 
of the success of her intervention: “‘ My man will 
not die. M. de la Mothe is Marshal of France: the 
King is charming, and the Queen too content not 
to share her pleasure with her friends. 

The reference to de la Mothe needs a word of 
explanation. He was Marie’s Chevalier d’Honneur, 
and she had been greatly diasppointed that he had 
not been appointed one of the general officers of the 
year; his promotion to the rank of Marshal was no 
doubt due to the King’s desire to do something which 
would be pleasing to his wife, for he knew that she 
had a great regard for de la Mothe and had for some 
time been anxious to see him made a Marshal. In 
this as in other instances of the King’s more considerate. 
behaviour to his wife we may justly suspect the 
influence of Mme. de Pompadour. 

That Marie was grateful to the royal mistress for 
her good offices there can be no doubt; once when 


Mme. de Pompadour had prepared a féte for the 
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King he seemed in a bad humour and the Queen 
told him he ought not to be since so much trouble 
had been taken to give him pleasure. It is impossible 
to imagine that Marie would ever have said anything 
of the kind had the hostess been Mme. de Mailly 
or Mme. de Chateauroux. 

A propos of Mme. de Mailly, it was about this 
time that her husband died. 

The King when he heard the news said to the 
Queen: ‘ M. de Mailly is dead.” 

“Which M. de Mailly ? ”’ asked Marie, who hardly 
knew of his existence. 

“The real one,” replied Louis. 

The Dauphiness died about eighteen months after 
her marriage, deeply mourned by her husband who 
was devotedly attached to her. 

As the Dauphin was childless it was necessary 
in spite of his grief to provide direct heirs to the 
throne. A second marriage was accordingly arranged 
for him with Marie Joséphe of Saxony, the daughter 
of Augustus III., the man who had finally deprived 
Stanislas of the Polish throne. 

It was a custom at the French court that a royal 
bride should wear on her arm a bracelet containing 
her father’s portrait. Everyone felt that on the 
present occasion the custom was likely to cause the 
Queen pain and no one dared cast a glance at the 
portrait the Dauphiness was wearing. 


So Marie took the bull by the horns and herself 


said to the Dauphiness: ‘“‘ That is your father’s 
likeness then ? ”’ 
“Yes, Mamma,” answered the Dauphiness—“ see 


whether it is a good likeness.” 

And she showed the Queen the miniature she was 
wearing, which was a portrait not of her own father 
— but of Stanislas. 

This act of graceful tact touched Marie’s heart, 
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and from that moment she felt the deepest affection 
for her daughter-in-law and always treated her as 
if she had been her own child. 

Of her own daughters only two were at that time 
with her—Henriette and Adelaide—for Elizabeth 
had some years previously married a son of the King 
of Spain, and the three younger ones were still at the 
convent of Fontevrault, where they were being 
educated. 

Louis, although he does not seem to have had 
much affection for the Dauphin, was very fond of 
his daughters who in turn loved him sincerely. 

When two of the younger ones, Sophie and 
Louise Marie, returned at last from Fontevrault in 
1750 Barbier tells us that Louis embraced them for 
a quarter of an hour weeping “‘ like a good father of 
a family, a bourgeois of Paris,” and at the death 
of Henriette two years later he was well nigh heart 
broken. 

The King’s affection for his daughters caused 
Mme. de Pompadour some uneasiness, for she feared 
that their influence coupled with religious scruples 
might lead him to dismiss her. 

One is always rather inclined to smile when one 
reads of the religious scruples of Louis XV.—and 
yet there is abundant evidence that sinner as he was 
he was not a light-hearted and untroubled one— 
religious thoughts and qualms of conscience would 
keep intruding. 

Luynes tells us that at Choisy he once went into 
Mme. de Pompadour’s room full of a sermon by 
Bourdaloue he was reading, told her the reflexions 
which the sermon had suggested to him, and offered 
to read her the rest of it. She said she did not wish 
to hear it. So he replied: ‘‘ Very well, Tl go back 
to my room and go on reading it.”” Which he did, 
leaving Mme. de Pompadour in tears. 
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A man who wanted to read a sermon aloud to 
his mistress may justly be described as capable of 
anything, and there is really no difficulty in believing 
that Louis, debauchee though he was, was tenderly 
devoted to his daughters, and the jealousy which 
Mme. de Pompadour felt of their influence over 
him gives no shadow of probability to the vile 
insinuations of some modern writers. 

At a time when she felt her own attraction for her 
royal lover to be on the wane, she naturally feared 
that her reign might be drawing to a close; she was 
however clever enough to maintain her position; 
she had made her company indispensable to the 
King, and gradually became in fact though of course 
not in name his chief minister, while she safeguarded 
herself against the advent of a rival by the infamous 
device of the Parc aux Cerfs. 

In every way, save that she made Louis treat his 
wife better, her influence was baleful; the King 
became involved in the odium with which the favourite 
was regarded, and Luynes notes significantly in 1750 
that though when the Queen went through Paris 
she was greeted with acclamations the King was not, 
yet only a few years before all Paris had hailed him 
as the “‘ well beloved.” 


CHAPTER XII 
THE LONG, LONELY YEARS 


In December 1750 the Duchess of Luynes was 
struck down with smallpox, and Luynes has preserved 
in his memoirs a number of letters which the Queen 
wrote to him and his wife during her sickness; these 
letters are of the greatest interest both for the light 
they throw upon Marie’s friendship with the Duke 
and Duchess and for the insight they give us into 
her character, as the following quotations from them 
will shew. 

To the Duke, 15th December, evidently in reply 
to one from him saying that though the Duchess 
was suffering greatly she was going on well :— 


“Tam much pleased with this morning’s 
news. ‘There is nothing more to do than endure 
suffering; that’s much, and more still for those 
who are interested in Mme. de Luynes than for 
herself. I pray you will bid her send me a little 
dose of her patience under her misfortunes. . . 
She has made me believe in metempsychosis, for 
it seems that my heart has been transported into 
her body and I suffer her griefs.” 


To the Duke, 17th December :— 


‘ T know that the night has been full of suffering 
that’s vexing, but, thank God, not dangerous. 
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When all the dangerous days are past one takes 
courage for what is only an inevitable thing, that 
is to suffer. If one could take away one’s friends’ 
troubles and take them on oneself, I would gladly 
offer myself: the remedy would be in the relief 
they would feel.”’ 


To the Duke, 29th December : — 


“ Tell her I ended by making a prayer for her 
as the Jews at Metz did for the King in which 
all his members and arteries were included, that 
nothing might be forgotten.” 


A few days before, the Queen having heard that 
her friend had a pustule on her nose wrote that she 
had made it a special subject of prayer: ‘I think,” 
she wrote, “‘ nobody has ever made a prayer for a 
nose; it is however what occupied me in mine.” 


To the Duke, 7th January 1751 :— 


“Jt is a month to-day that the poor Queen, 
not to mention her disquietude, has been wearied 
to death by not seeing her lady of honour.” 


On the same day she wrote to the Duchess who was 
now well on the road to recovery and allowed to 
go out of doors a little: ‘I have stayed a long time 
at my window to see you walk round the Piéce de 
Suisses [a piece of water] but I have seen nothing. 
You had already passed or not yet come.” 


To the Duke, 9th January :— 


“This is how I spend my evenings. I go to 
Papéte [Mme. de Villars] and when she has a head- 
ache I play a sad game of piquet; when the King 
is not here I sometimes go to my children.” 
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Her daughters, it should be noted, detested the 
Queen’s pet game, cavagnole, and her reference to a 
‘sad game of piquet ” is probably intended to convey 
to the Duke and Duchess that during their absence 
she had frequently to do without her favourite 
game. 


To the Duchess, 29th January :— 


“ Friday, Saturday, Sunday, Monday and then 
Tuesday, thank God! I don’t want to hear any 
more talk about infection. I want to see you.” 


In these letters it is easy to recognise the Queen’s 
unselfishness; her first thought was always for those 
she loved—her husband, her father, her children, 
her friends; but her charity if it began at home 
did not end there, she took the warmest interest in 
good works and supported them with lavish 
generosity. 

For instance, she founded the Community of the 
Infant Jesus, in which sixteen girls between the 
ages of seven and nineteen were educated and a 
number of poor women maintained, and always 
watched over it with the deepest interest. 

She had an income of 96,000 livres at her own 
disposal; her expenses were few, and except in the 
early days of her married life her losses at play as 
a rule trifling. Still she was always in debt. Three 
or four times the King paid her debts for her, at one 
time as much as 142,000 livres. But it was no use 
—Marie could not live within her income as long as 
there were good causes needing support or indigent 
people in want of help. 

In Proyart’s life of her we find a pleasing anecdote 
which shows the way in which she constantly denied 
herself so as to have more to give away. 

A jeweller once showed her some costly jewels 
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which she would dearly have liked to buy. When 
he asked her if they pleased her she replied: ‘‘ They 
please me well enough, but to judge rightly I need 
to-morrow’s eyes.” 

On the following day the Queen was informed 
that the jeweller had brought the jewels again 
and asked to see Her Majesty. 

“It is not ‘my majesty,’ ’’ answered the Queen, 
‘‘ who wishes for the jewels; it is only my phantasy. 
You will tell him I have gone out.” 

Besides giving freely herself Marie tried to enlist 
the help of others in support of the objects that 
interested her. She persuaded Paris Duveney to take 
a good deal of trouble to secure for the Community 
of the Infant Jesus a donation which had been 
bequeathed to it by the Archbishop of Sens and which 
it was in danger of losing. 

She was wont to hold what in modern times 
would be called drawing-room meetings, to which 
she invited people from the court and from the city 
of Paris,who, she thought, could afford to give money 
to the poor. At these meetings the parish clergy 
were allowed the opportunity of pleading the cause 
of their parishioners. 

Sometimes the clergy waxed eloquent and became 
rather long-winded, so that there was not time to hear 
_ the appeals of all who had been invited to speak. 
If this were so the Queen would sometimes dispense 
with hearing one of the speakers if he was a Curé 
(which corresponds to a Rector or Vicar), but never 
if he were a Vicaire (what we call Curate). 

‘‘ This young man must not have had the trouble,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ of preparing his discourse in vain.” 

It was no use courtiers absenting themselves from 
these gatherings when they were invited, for if they 
were unable to attend the Queen went to them after- 
wards and begged of them personally. 
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The Queen’s tactful consideration for the inferior 
clergy is only one instance of her thoughtfulness 
for all in inferior positions. 

She was by nature rather hasty tempered, and 
would sometimes rap out at her servants if their 
duties were neglected or ill done; but the moment 
after she was always sorry for having spoken harshly. 

Once when she had scolded one of her attendants 
rather severely for neglect of duty, she said in the 
presence of the court: “ My reproach would be well 
founded if I were less assured of your goodwill; at 
bottom however it is I who am wrong, for this can 
only be forgetfulness on your part.” 

A very gracious amende surely from a Queen to 
a servant. 

Another time we learn that because her coach- 
man and three footmen had been overcome by the 
heat Marie decided not to travel during the hottest 
part of the day. 

On another occasion Proyart tells us she was 
shocked at seeing some men working on a Sunday. 
She sent for the contractor who employed them, and 
asked him the reason of it. 

The man replied that he could not otherwise 
fulfil his contract and should lose the price that had 
been agreed upon for the job. 

The Queen immediately paid him the sum he had 
mentioned, and said: ‘‘ Stay, there is the money. 
Go then and shut your workshop, and take good care 
in future not to make engagements which you can 
only fulfil by thus infringing God’s law and the 
King’s orders.” 

We have given these instances of Marie’s kindly 
thought for all sorts and conditions of men, because 
they show what good cause the people had for calling 
her “the good Queen” and greeting her with 
acclamations wherever she went. 
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It is of course vain to speculate what might have 
happened if men and things had been other than 
they were, but one cannot help imagining that had 
Louis been guided and influenced by his wife instead 
of by such women as Mme. de Chateauroux and 
Mme. de Pompadour it would have made a great 
difference. 

Marie no doubt would have induced him to spend 
money freely in works of charity, but her extravagance, 
if extravagance it can be called in this respect, would 
have consumed a sum which would have been 
but a drop in the bucket when compared with the 
vast amount of money recklessly squandered on the 
fantasies of Mme. de Pompadour. 

Throughout her life Marie seems never to have 
forgotten some words written to her by her father 
at the time of her marriage :— 


“In the views of providence the great are 
only for the little, the rich for the poor, the masters 
for their subjects. . . . God in creating man gave 
him liberty: what right has one then to deprive 
him of it ?” 


Louis’s views unfortunately were quite different. 
In his opinion, if we may judge by his actions, subjects 
existed chiefly to provide money for the King and 
his favourites to squander as they pleased. 

But he is perhaps not wholly to blame for thinking 
as he did; from childhood he had always been 
taught to believe that he held his crown from God 
alone, and was responsible to no man for the use he 
made of his power over his subjects. 

Early in 1752 died Mme. Henriette at the age of 
twenty-five. The young princess was dear to both 
her parents, and her death was a great blow to them. 


How deeply Marie mourned her loss can be seen 
N 
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from the following extracts from letters which she 
wrote from Marly to the Duke and Duchess de 
Luynes a few months later :— 


“To-day is the first day we have had music 
since the death of my poor daughter. I will say 
nothing of the salon—it is a penance to the senses. 
It blinds, it fatigues the ears, it makes the hands 
dirty; everything one touches is infected; the 
food is mediocre.”’ 


The Queen seems never to have liked Marly or 
been at her ease there; it had been the scene of the 
saddest days of her early married life, and the place 
would therefore naturally call up unhappy memories. 


‘“T won’t go into detail about Marly, I will 
tell you in a word I am terribly bored. I have 
a great desire to recover my arm-chair between 
the little table and the chimney. To speak plainly, 
I should be more at my ease with you two. I can 
assure you I like the noise of Tintamarre better 
than that of the salon.’ 


The arm-chair referred to was the Queen’s 
favourite seat in the Luynes’ apartment where evening 
after evening for many years she spent some of the 
happiest and most peaceful. hours of her life. Tinta- 
marre was the Duchess’ pet dog, whose loud and 
incessant snoring was a frequent subject for jest 
between the Queen and the Duchess. 


“If you had come here it would be much 
better: when one is with people who love us if 


it does not heal, it relieves.” 


From 1752 Mme. de Pompadour ceased to be the 
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King’s mistress, although she remained his constant 
companion, friend and adviser. 

The change made no difference to the Queen’s 
life and in no way affected her relations with her 
husband. 

In 1756 however Mme. de Pompadour aspired to 
become a lady of the palace to the Queen. But there 
were difficulties in the way. Marie always behaved 
with courtesy to the favourite, and when she was 
sick sent somebody to enquire after her health—which 
as the King remarked ‘“‘ was a proceeding beneath 
her rank, but worthy of her virtue.”” But the Queen’s 
complaisance had its limits; and when a question 
of religion was involved she always took a firm stand. 

Mme. de Pompadour was a woman separated from 
her husband, and therefore excluded from communion. 
A woman in such a position the Queen would not 
accept for one of her ladies of the palace. Of course 
if Mme. de Pompadour repented and obtained 
absolution it would be a different matter. 

The favourite therefore had recourse to a Jesuit 
named de Sacy, but he insisted that he could not 
grant her absolution unless she returned to her 
husband. This Mme. de Pompadour had no intention 
of doing, she would rather have died than exiled her- 
self from Versailles, to live in a country chateau with 
the husband she had deserted years ago. Still she was 
not easily to be daunted. She expressed herself 
willing to return to her husband, and wrote him a 
letter full of fine sentiments offering to do so. But 
at the same time she took good care to let him know 
secretly that he was not expected to accept the offer. 

M. d’Etioles, who had long ago consoled himself 
elsewhere for the loss of his wife, and had no desire 
to see her again, complied with her wishes; so 
Mme. de Pompadour was able to pose as a woman 
who was deserted by her husband, and a more 
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accommodating confessor than de Sacy having been 
found she received absolution, and in due course the 
coveted post of lady of the palace. 

The Queen, it seems, had been persuaded that it 
would be an heroic act on her part to agree to the 
appointment; and that all scandal would be effaced 
when people saw the Pompadour holding an honour- 
able place at court, which would be the best proof 
that there was now nothing more than friendship 
between the King and her. 

The Queen received a quaint proof of this some 
time later when she was visiting the garden at 
Bellevue for the first time since the King had bought 
it. An inspector who was showing her round pointed 
out to her a statue of Mme. de Pompadour which 
stood where one of Cupid had formerly been, and 
said: ‘‘ This was formerly the thicket of love, at 
present it is that of friendship.” 

On 5th January 1757 an event happened which 
caused the greatest consternation not only to the 
royal family but to the whole of France; an attempt 
was made on the King’s life. 

At about six o’clock in the evening, just as Louis 
was getting into his carriage to go to Trianon, a 
man rushed up to him and stabbed him, despite the 
fact that he was surrounded by his guards and a 
number of his nobles. As soon as he had struck the 
blow he hid the knife and wrapping his cloak about 
him hurried into the crowd of bystanders, who as 
the night was cold were all similarly wrapped in cloaks. 
He had however neglected to pull his hat down over 
his brows, so the King was able to point him out 
and cried: ‘‘ That is the man who struck me, arrest 
him, but don’t do him any harm.” 

Louis was carried to bed, surgeons were hastily 
summoned; the Royal Family gathered round 
him; the first priest who could be found was com- 
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pelled, much against his will, to come and hear the 
King’s confession. 

The King in truth was more frightened than hurt, 
for the wound was only a slight one, but in the 
general confusion which reigned all sorts of fears 
and suspicions entered people’s minds. The weapon 
might have been poisoned; Damiens, the man who 
had attacked the king, might be merely the agent 
of some powerful body of conspirators, an attempt 
might be made on the Dauphin’s life as well; in 
fact, men conjured up all sorts of bogeys as they are 
apt to do when they are taken by surprise and 
frightened by some untoward and wholly unexpected 
event. 

Mme. de Pompadour was not summoned to the 
King’s sick-bed, and mindful of the fate which had 
overtaken Mme. de Chateauroux during Louis’s illness 
at Metz shivered in her shoes. Two of the ministers 
—d’Argenson the younger, who was no friend of hers, 
and Machault who owed his position to her—advised 
her to quit Versailles; but Dr. Quénault encouraged 
her to remain where she was, and the event justified 
him, for before many days were past she had an 
interview with the King, and the danger of her 
dismissal was over, and within a few weeks she took 
vengeance on the two ministers who had counselled 
flight by securing their dismissal. 

D’Argenson the younger had always been a 
favourite with the Queen, and she must have missed 
him sorely when he was exiled from court, a victim of 
Mme. de Pompadour’s revenge, as Maurepas, another 
of Marie’s friends, had been years before. 

Damiens asserted that he had not intended to 
kill the King; he was, he said, disgusted by seeing 
the King’s authority compromised and degraded 
by the disputes between the clergy and the Parliament, 
and the small attention the King had paid to the 
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remonstrances that had been addressed to him. His 
idea seems to have been that he might frighten Louis 
into a better state of mind. 

He had been a lacquey in the house of a councillor 
of Parliament where he had heard affairs of state 
freely discussed and commented on; and it seems 
likely that what he had heard of the misgovernment 
of the country had preyed upon a somewhat unstable 
mind and prompted him to undertake his foolhardy 
attempt. 

He was probably speaking the truth, for the 
weapon he used had two blades—the one a long 
poignard, the other a little penknife about four inches 
long. With the former he might easily have struck 
a mortal blow, but it was with the latter that he 
actually stabbed Louis. 

His protestations that he did not intend to kill 
the King but only to inflict a slight wound availed 
him nothing. He was condemned to be torn limb 
from limb by four horses. The sentence was carried 
out with the utmost barbarity in the presence of a 
great concourse of people; Damiens endured it all 
with unwavering courage, and the women who were 
present at the ghastly spectacle witnessed it, we are 
told, with the utmost nonchalance. 

The closing years of Marie’s life were sad ones. 
France, largely through the vanity of Mme. de 
Pompadour, was plunged into the disastrous Seven 
Years’ War, which deprived her of her Indian and 
American possessions and left her in a state of 
economic and financial prostration. 

The Queen, although rigorously excluded from any 
participation in affairs of State, was deeply moved 
when she learned of the repeated reverses of the French 
forces; all she could do to help was to cut down her 
private expenses in every possible way so that the 
upkeep of her household might cost the country as 
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little as possible, at a time when money was sorely 
needed for the maintenance of the fleets and armies. 
The Queen’s little economies, of course, made no 
appreciable difference to the financial situation, but 
the fact that she made these sacrifices and made 
them willingly showed a patriotic spirit—which had 
it been shared by the King and the nobility might 
have gone far to retrieve the falling fortunes of 
France. 

Private and personal sorrows also pressed thick 
and fast upon her, for death deprived her of one 
after another of her dearest ones, and save for the 
company of her daughters she had little to comfort 
her. 

For this period of her life we have unfortunately 
no chronicler of passing events who gives us the 
minute and intimate details which abound in Luynes’ 
memoirs, and there is little left to do but record the 
tale of her losses. ; 

La Mothe had died in 1755, Luynes in 1758, both old 
and trusty friends, who left a gap in the Queen’s little 
circle none could fill. She also lost her eldest daughter, 
and her devoted friend and constant companion, 
the Duchess de Luynes, with whom for so many 
years she had spent so many happy evenings. In 
one place the Duke notes proudly in his journal 
that the Queen had spent 198 evenings with his 
wife during the year. True, Mme. de Luynes was of 
a great age, for she was many years older than her 
husband, and had become very infirm. Her death 
nevertheless must have been a sore grief to the 
Queen. 

In 1766 Mme. de Pompadour passed away, and 
although Marie can scarcely have felt much regret 
for a woman who had usurped her place she was we 
know sensible of the courtesy and respect with which 
the royal mistress had always treated her; and the 
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death of Mme. de Pompadour may well have awakened 
fears in the Queen’s heart lest some insolent termagant 
might be her successor. 

Mme. de Pompadour, who had been taken ill at 
Choisy, was removed to Versailles, where even on her 
dying bed she continued to transact business. 

Scarcely had she breathed her last when orders 
were given that her corpse should be removed from 
the palace, and the courtiers noticed that the King 
stood at the window and watched the bier go by 
without a tear. All affection he had ever felt for her 
had long been dead, but he had grown used to her 
society and had kept her near him from force of 
habit. 

A few days later Hénault wrote to the Queen: 
‘No more is said about her than if she had never 
existed.”’ 

A priest who had been charged to preach a funeral 
sermon on Mme. de Pompadour was faced by a 
difficult task. What could he say in praise of a 
mistress who was odious to the people at large and 
had cost the nation 36,000,000 francs! He succeeded 
none the less in acquitting himself creditably. 
“| receive,’’ he said, “‘ the body of the very high and 
very powerful Mme. de Pompadour, lady of the 
palace to the Queen. She was at the school of all the 
virtues, for Her Majesty is a model of goodness, 
modesty and indulgence.”” And so he went on for a 
quarter of an hour singing the Queen’s praises. 

In the following year the Dauphin’s health began 
to decline; his sickness originated in a neglected 
chill, but symptoms of consumption soon declared 
themselves; he lost flesh and grew daily weaker. 
His wife waited on him assiduously, and a doctor 
who had been called in, not knowing who she was, 
remarked: “ There’s a priceless nurse for you.” 

The Queen was also constantly beside her son’s 
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sick-bed, and when he saw tears in her eyes he said: 
“ What, Mamma! you don’t doubt that the Kingdom 
of Heaven is worth more than any earthly one; 
I see you always sad and in tears since it has become 
plain that I shall soon leave the earth.” 

“Alas! my son,” she replied, “I don’t know 
whether I am weeping for sorrow at your condition 
or for joy at the resignation with which you bear 
at 

“ All in good time,’ said the Dauphin. “ Let 
it be for joy, for it is a joy to me not to grow old in 
this world.’ 

These words evidently made a great impression 
upon the Queen, for as her son was dying she said: 
“ How happy he is; he dies like a saint; it is we who 
are to be commiserated.”’ 

Of all the losses of her latter years that of her 
son touched Marie the most deeply. He had always 
been the apple of her eye; and had shown himself 
just the kind of man she desired him to be—loyal, 
upright, pious, with a high sense of duty and as 
devoted to his mother as she was to him. In all 
respects he was his mother’s son; in character and 
opinions he took after her, and there seemed to be 
nothing of his father in him. Louis, who loved his 
daughters so tenderly, cared nothing for his son, and 
the Dauphin, though always obedient and respectful 
to his father, never forgave him the injuries he had 
inflicted on his mother. 

The anxiety with which Marie had followed her 
son’s career is illustrated by a prayer she made 
to the Virgin during his last illness: “ If 1 must ever 
weep for him, pray God I conjure you it may be for 
his death rather than his innocence.” These words 
show how keen had been her dread lest her ‘‘ Barna- 
bas,” as she loved to call the Dauphin, should one day 
follow in his father’s footsteps. 

After he was dead she reproached herself for 
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having so prayed. “It is I,”’ she said, ‘ who have 
killed him. I prayed for his death.” 

To the King’s credit it must be said that though 
he felt but little grief at the loss of his son he did 
everything in his power to comfort his sorrowing 
wife, and during the brief remainder of her life treated 
her with the utmost kindness. 

‘The King has a good heart,”’ says Luynes—the 
pity of it was that he so rarely allowed his better 
nature to show itself. 

Not many months after the Dauphin’s death Marie 
suffered another grievous loss by the death of her 
father. 

Although now an old man, Stanislas was an early 
riser; one morning when he got up, on going to the 
chimney-piece to look at the clock, his dressing-gown 
caught fire. He rang the bell for help, but none came, 
the rest of the household being still in bed. As he 
endeavoured to extinguish the flames himself he fell 
forward into the fireplace with his hands on the 
burning coals. The King fainted away with pain, 
and it was not until a sentinel who smelt something 
burning had succeeded in rousing one of the valets 
that anyone came to his assistance. His attendants 
tore off the burning garment, and did their best 
to alleviate his sufferings; but the shock he had 
received was too great for a man over eighty, and 
although he lingered for about three weeks there was 
never any hope of his recovery. 

Only the day before his accident happened he 
had been to Nancy to attend a special service of 
commemoration for the Dauphin. Marie had written 
to him urging him to be careful and to take pre- 
cautions against the cold during his journey. In a 
letter he wrote to her giving an account of the 


accident he said: ‘‘ You ought rather to have advised 
me not to become so hot.’’ 
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His sufferings were very great, but he bore them 
with unwavering patience and faced the coming of 
death like a man. 

He had always been to Marie the most devoted 
of fathers, and the visit of a fortnight a year which 
he paid her had been one of her chief consolations. 
He was neither as great a man as he thought himself, 
nor as good a man as his daughter believed him to 
be; but with all his posing and pomposity he had 
a kind and affectionate heart, and Marie’s love for 
him was not ill deserved. It was he who had formed 
her mind and character, to him when she could 
no longer conceal the wrongs her husband inflicted 
on her she confided her sorrows. Knowing all we 
do of the mutual affection of Stanislas and his daughter 
it is hard to believe that he ever said, as he is recorded 
to have done, that his wife and daughter were the 
most tedious women he had ever met. 

It is well to remember that contemporary memoirs 
often contain much untrue gossip. Had it been said 
that Louis XV described his wife as a tedious woman 
we could well have believed it; but that her father 
should so have spoken of her is simply incredible. 

After the death of the Dauphin both his wife and 
his mother fell ill; the Queen soon recovered, but the 
Dauphiness fell a victim to her devotion to her hus- 
band. She had no doubt contracted consumption 
during the time she was nursing him, and only survived 
him about fifteen months. 

Marie who was sincerely fond of her daughter-in- 
law felt her death greatly. But this was destined to 
be the last of the many losses she had had to bear. 

She had long been subject to rheumatism; her 
eyesight had begun to fail, and after the death of the 
Dauphiness she grew gradually more and more infirm. 
In spring of 1768 it became evident that her end was 
drawing near. The doctors were unable to attribute 
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her condition to any specific disease, but all the 
remedies they tried did her no good. 

The King showed her much more affection and 
attention than he had for many a long year. One 
day when he was sitting beside her he tried to per- 
suade her to eat, saying that the doctors considered 
this the best remedy for her weakness. “If you 
wish to cure me,” she answered, “ give me back those 
I have lost.” 

The King, we are told, turned away that she might 
not see his tears. 

Marie surely understood the cause of her own 
weakness better than any of her doctors. She was 
dying of a broken heart. 

The news of the Queen’s sickness caused consterna- 
tion in France, and crowds flocked daily to Versailles 
to learn the latest intelligence of her condition. 

On the 20th May she received extreme unction, 
but afterwards rallied considerably, so that hopes 
were entertained that she might yet recover. The 
improvement did not last long, and at two o'clock in 
the morning of the 24th June she at length found rest 
from all her sorrows and trials. 

The King who had been frequently with her during 
the last days of her life was deeply moved when he 
heard that she had passed away, and at once went 
to the room where the body lay and embraced her 
tenderly, weeping. 

As he stood by the bed listening to the details 
which the doctor, Lassone, gave him of his wife’s 
last moments he almost fainted, and the doctor had 
to support him in his arms and lead him to an arm- 
chair. 

At this solemn moment he was no doubt stricken 
with remorse for the callous coldness he had shown 
his wife and the many sorrows and humiliations he 
had heaped upon her. 
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When he had been wounded by Damiens he had 


said to her: ‘“‘ I have given you many griefs, Madame, 
that you have not deserved. I implore you to pardon 
meé,*? 

As he gazed upon her corpse the same thought must 
have been in his mind, and he must have been con- 
scious that for more than thirty years his neglect 
and evil behaviour had been wringing the heart of a 
tender, high-souled woman, who loved him deeply 
and faithfully, and whose chief object in life had been 
= promote his happiness if he would but have allowed 

er. 

It would at least have been some consolation to 
her could she have known that he who had watched 
the corpse of Mme. de Pompadour carried away with 
dry eyes wept at the death of his much injured wife. 

In one thing we may say Marie was not unfortu- 
nate; she had suffered much from the insolence of 
Mme. de Mailly and Mme. de Chateauroux; she had 
seen her husband growing more cynically depraved 
year by year under the influence of Mme. de Pompa- 
dour but she was at any rate spared the sight of 
the indecent buffooneries which marked the reign 


of Mme. du Barry. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE GOOD QUEEN 


As we have traced the course of Marie Leckzinska’s 
life-story we have learned much of her character and 
habits, and all that remains to do is to give some 
additional ‘details on certain points, and to estimate 
as well as we can the impression she produced upon 
her contemporaries and the justice of the estimates 
formed of her. 

On the one hand we have the spiteful sneers of 
d’Argenson, who regarded the Queen’s morals with 
suspicion and her intellect with contempt; who 
believed her to have been mainly responsible for her 
husband’s estrangement from her; who thought it 
worth recording in his memoirs that one of the ladies 
of the palace considered her a sentimental coquettish 
woman who at the age of forty still loved to ogle and 
be ogled, and had a special delight in nasty talk— 
a futile foolish sort of person altogether. 

On the other hand her first biographer, the Abbé 
Proyart, depicts her as an impossibly perfect saint, a 
paragon of goodness, piety, learning, wisdom, without 
a single human frailty. 

The truth of course lies somewhere between these 
two extremes, and the descriptions given by Mme. 
du Deffand, Hénault and the Duke de Luynes will 


help us to form a truer estimate. 
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Let us first give the description which Mme. du 
Deffand gave of her to Horace Walpole, under the 
name of Thémire :— 


“Thémire has much wit, a feeling heart, a 
sweet temper, an interesting face. Education has 
improved in her a piety so true that it has become 
with her a feeling which controls all others. 
Thémire loves God and next to him all things 
lovable. She knows how to combine the aggree- 
able with the serious. . . . To an admirable purity 
of morals she joins an extreme sensibility, to the 
greatest modesty a desire to please which by 
itself suffices to make her succeed in so doing, 
Her discernment enables her to unravel all oddities, 
and to note all ridiculous people. Her goodness 
and charity make her bear them without impatience 
and rarely allow her to laugh at them. Agree- 
ableness has so much power over Thémire that 
it often makes her tolerate the greatest faults. 
She gives her esteem to virtuous people, her natural 
inclination draws her towards those who are lov- 
able; this fault if it be one renders Thémire most 
charming. When one has the pleasure of knowing 
Thémire one would leave everything for Thémire. 

The respect she inspires is due more to her 
virtues than her dignity. She neither restrains 
nor chills the soul and the senses. One has all 
the liberty of one’s mind with her, one owes it to 
the penetration and delicacy of her own. She 
understands so quickly, so keenly, that it is easy 
to communicate all one wishes to her without 
violating the circumspection her rank demands. 
Seeing Thémire one forgets that there can be 
any grandeur or loftiness other than that of senti- 
ment; one almost allows oneself to imagine that 
there is no gap between her and us but that of merit.” 
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“Conversations, from which backbiting is 
assuredly banished, in which court intrigues are 
never discussed much less politics, seem diffi- 
cult to carry on; however they never flag and 
are usually as gay as can be; the Queen allows 
indeed likes people to have the courage to dispute 
with her. Flattery is hateful to her, and in dis- 
cussions she wishes for reasons. Nobody under- 
stands joking better, and she laughs willingly ; 
her irony is gentle, for nobody has a finer sense 
of the ridiculous: and it is well for those who are 
such that Christian charity restrains her, or they 
would not recover themselves. . . . But, a combina- 
tion rarely found, this same princess—so good, so 
simple, so gentle, so affable—displays a dignity 
which imposes respect and which would embarrass 
you if she did not deign to reassure you. . . . She 
is strict with regard to religion. . . . She pardons 
everything, excuses everything, except an attack 
on religion.’ 


Finally let us take two extracts from Luynes :— 


“The Queen’s great, true and solid virtue 
puts her above all criticism. She loves conversa- 
tion and people of wit. She even loves gallantry 
provided it is said with wit, besides she has 
read much and knows much, but one can say 
that she does not know evil, does not even 
imagine it.’’ 

“There is no ill nature in her character; she 
has sometimes moments of hastiness, but they 
are transitory; she is sorry for it the moment 
after and, when she thinks she has caused people 
pain, she is impatient to console them by some 
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From a painting by Nattier. 
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marks of kindness. The Queen ought to know much, 
for she has read much, even books hard to under- 
stand, for instance the works of Malebranche. 
She reads them with pleasure; however some 
people think she may not understand them. Her 
principal reading is books of devotion and history. 
Unluckily she has not the talent of narrating 
well, and she feels it greatly; however it is easy 
to see that she is well informed. Moreover she 
understands shrewdly and makes lively sallies 
and repartees. She loves music and plays several 
instruments, only indifferently it is true, but enough 
to amuse herself. She has a small but very sweet 
voice. . . . She has always been very much afraid 
of the King, even at the time when he loved her 
more.”’ 


From these extracts it will be seen that while all 
three writers whom we have quoted had a great and 
genuine admiration for Marie, Luynes who knew her 
best was most conscious of her limitations. 

She had a good natural ability, had read widely, 
and was well informed on many subjects, but she was 
not a woman of great or outstanding intellect; she 
has left a number of maxims and reflections from 
which we shall give a selection later, but these suggest 
a shrewd practical outlook on life rather than any 
great depth of thought. She had a keen sense of 
humour, and could on occasion give vent to a stinging 
retort, but she could hardly be called a witty woman. 
She dabbled in the arts, but possessed no real talent ; 
as Luynes says, she could play several instruments 
well enough to amuse herself, and had humour enough 
to laugh at herself when she bungled in her 
playing. 

She encouraged artists, and suggested subjects to 


them; sometimes she even indicated details of the 
(@) 
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treatment, as she did to Vien for the pictures of St. 
Thomas the Apostle preaching to the Indians and St. 
Francis Xavier landing in China, which he painted 
for her. Of her own attempts at painting we shall 
have to say more presently, but in painting as in music 
she was at best only an interested and not very 
proficient amateur. 

She was a sincere and devoutly religious woman ; 
strictly orthodox in her faith and scrupulously exact 
in the performance of her religious duties. For 
heretics, as she regarded all who did not belong to the 
Church of Rome, she had no sympathy, and when she 
heard of the death of the great Marshal Saxe, who was 
a Protestant, her only remark was: ‘“ What a pity 
we cannot sing a ‘ De profundis’ for a man who has 
caused us to sing so many Te Deums!”’ 

The devotional aspect of religion had a great 
attraction for her, as is shewn by her interest in the 
cult of the Sacred Heart ; it was indeed at her instance 
that Clement XIII instituted the feast of the Sacred 
Heart. 

But her religion did not end with outward observ- 
ances. She carried the spirit of it into every action 
of her daily life, and found in it a never failing support 
amid the many trials she had to bear. Few women 
could have borne what she did without becoming hard 
and bitter, yet to the end she kept her gentleness and 
kindliness unimpaired. During her later years she was 
much attracted by the religious life, and spent a good 
deal of her time at the Carmelite nunnery of Com- 
pitgne. When leaving them she would say: “ You 
remain in the antechamber of God, 1 depart for 
Babylon,” yet it would be a mistake to suppose that 
such a life had always seemed attractive to her; 
it was only when she was weary, disappointed and 


disillusioned that she cast longing eyes upon its peace 
and. seclusion. 
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She was lavish in her almsgiving, and ever ready 
to deny herself so as to have more to give, but it is 
to be feared that sometimes she was more lavish than 
wise, as when she used to scatter money broadcast 
among the beggars and wastrels who gathered round 
her carriage—a proceeding which caused Nangis to 
describe the rag-tag and bob-tail of Paris as “ the 
Queen’s Regiment.” 

Her religious devotion, her scrupulous attention 
to duty, her generosity, justify the econiums of Proyart, 
but by dwelling only on this side of her character he 
has given a one-sided and therefore misleading 
portrait of her. 

She had her foibles, which enabled those who did 
not like her to depreciate and make fun of her. It 
was easy to sneer at a Queen so pious and blameless 
for enjoying a risky jest or a gay comedy, though it 
should be remembered that there were limits which 
she would not allow to be transgressed, and she took 
the Duke d’Ayen roundly to task before company for 
having told scandalous stories to the Dauphin, who had 
incautiously repeated one of them to his mother, 
while she was really shocked by a comedy called 
“Le Mercure Galant’ which seemed to her indecent. 
The truth is she enjoyed a witty saying or a witty 
play, even if it was not exactly proper, but it was the 
wit not the impropriety which pleased her. 

Her love of jewels and finery, her precision in all 
matters of etiquette, her passion for the not very 
intellectual game of cavagnole, which she said she 
liked better than music though she knew she ought 
not, were all little weaknesses if you will, which the 
spiteful could point to as indications of a small mind 
and petty spirit. But had she been the contemptible 
little nonentity d’Argenson and Richelieu picture 
her she would never have inspired the deep and lasting 
devotion with which she was regarded by her 
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intimates, nor would she have repaid it with the 
loyalty and constancy she did. 

The clue to Marie’s character is to be found in the 
fact that she was a thwarted woman. At every turn 
she was cribbed, cabined and confined. Her ability 
had no chance of expanding, for from the first she was 
allowed no influence direct or indirect in affairs of 
State; with her knowledge and understanding she 
might legitimately have aspired at least to know what 
was going on, to be allowed to discuss with her hus- 
band the welfare of his kingdom, which should have 
been his chief interest. All this was denied to her; 
Louis cared nothing for politics, and Fleury who 
dreaded that any but himself should exercise any 
influence over the King’s mind stood like a threaten- 
ing spirit between her and her husband. 

She lost her husband’s affection through no 
fault of her own, and saw her place usurped by a 
succession of mistresses; slighted and neglected she 
had to make some sort of a life for herself among the 
little circle of friends who formed her court. Thus 
it came about that to keep herself interested and 
employed she busied herself with numerous little 
things. some of them no doubt petty things; but 
one may suspect that her constant activity was due 
as much to the necessity of filling her time with 
something which would keep her from brooding on her 
wrongs as to her conscientious dislike of idleness. 

Her painting affords an excellent instance of this. 
She had no real talent, and could not draw even 
passably, yet she was constantly painting. 

At first she was content to colour engravings, but 
later she took to painting in oils, always however under 
the guidance and with the help of a master, whom she 
nicknamed her “‘ dyer’”’; not only did this master 
mix her colours, draw the outlines of the figures 
in pencil and direct her as she worked, he often actually 
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painted a considerable part of the picture, the Queen 
herself doing little but the draperies and some details. 
Therefore when sending Hénault a picture of St. 
Geneviéve she had painted for him she laid great 
stress on the fact that her ‘‘ dyer” had had very little 
to do with it, and that it was almost all the work of 
her own hands, especially the face. 

Had she tried to pass off another’s work as her own, 
it would have been a sure sign of foolish vanity, but 
the fact that she made no secret of the help she 
received, and her naive pleasure at being able to say 
that she had done most of a picture herself show 
that she had no delusions about her own capacity as 
a painter, and painted partly because it amused her, 
partly because she liked to give her friends presents 
of things she had made herself. 

Hénault to whom she gave three of her pictures 
says: ‘‘ She had never been taught, but to see her 
pictures you would not believe it.’ No doubt her 
“dyer’’ touched up what she had done and made 
quite presentable pictures of them; Hénault of course 
was well aware of this, and Marie practised no decep- 
tion on him or anyone else. She was above all things 
candid, and as little conceited as any woman could be. 

Mme. Campan in her “ Anecdotes relative to 
Marie Leckzinska ’’ tells us that the Queen undertook 
to paint four large Chinese pictures to’decorate the 
walls of a room in which she kept a quantity of rare 
pieces of China and fine specimens of lacquer work. 
Her drawing master however was responsible for a 
good deal in these pictures; he painted the back- 
ground, sketched the figures in pencil, and touched 
up the whole. In her will Marie left her “‘ Chinese 
Closet”? with all its contents to the Countess de 
Noailles, adding: ‘‘ The pictures of my closet being 
my own work, I hope the Countess de Noailles will 
preserve them out of love for me.” 
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Mme. de Noailles had a pavilion built on to her 
house in the Faubourg St. Germain to contain the 
Queen’s legacy, over the entrance of which was 
written in gold letters: ‘ The innocent lie of that 
good princess.” 

That by this inscription Mme. de Noailles intended 
to sneer at her dead mistress is hardly conceivable ; 
rather the words seem intended to mean that if the 
Queen’s pictures were largely painted by somebody 
else it was only ‘‘ a white lie,” since everybody knew 
the facts and no one was taken in. After all Marie 
had asked her to preserve the pictures, not for their 
merit, but ‘‘ for love of me.” 

Some of her ‘“‘ Maxims’’ of which she wrote a 
good many throw light on her character, and seem to 
have been suggested to her by her own experience :— 


‘To be vain of one’s rank is to call attention 
to the fact that one is beneath it.’ 

‘To allow the people to despise the laws of 
God is to absolve them beforehand for despising 
the laws of the State.”’ 

“Contentment rarely travels with fortune 
but it follows virtue even in misfortune.” 

‘The women who are the best spoken of after 
death are those who have been least spoken of 
during their life.’ 

“The misfortune of the great is to be too 
much occupied with what men owe to them, and 
not enough with what they owe to God.” 

“To consider oneself great on account of 
rank and riches is to think the pedestal makes 
the hero.”’ 

“ Flatterers who lend us virtues we have not 
are less dangerous than those who praise faults 
we have.” 


“ The only thing which can make up for the 
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thraldom of a throne is the pleasure of doing good.” 

“Many princes at their death have regretted 
having made war; we see none who have then 
repented of having loved peace.” 

“The error of the populace is to measure our 
greatness by our power; ours, a far greater one, 
to think the populace is right.” 

“A sensible person values a head for what is 
in it; frivolous women for what is on it.’’ 

““ When one gives only for God’s sake, one does 
not fear ingratitude.” 

“ Of all kinds of waste the most blameworthy 
is waste of time.” 

“The women who talk the most scandal are 
nearly always those who offer the most matter for 
scandal: they point out the faults of others lest 
people should pay attention to their own.” 

“The learned woman rarely knows her 
catechism.” 

“Tf courtiers prayed for the graces of heaven 
as they do for those of the court they would be 
great saints.” 

“He who will not communicate for fear of 
committing sacrilege is a sick man who lets himself 
die of hunger for fear of being poisoned.’’ 

‘We ought only to reflect upon the faults of 
others as far as it is needful to preserve ourselves 
from the same.” 


If these maxims exhibit no great originality or 
brilliance, they are at any rate characteristic of their 
writer, and show with what a shrewd eye she watched 
the life going on around her. 

The one in which she speaks of the “ thraldom of a 
throne” might be said to sum up her own life in a 
sentence—for forty-three years she was Queen of 
France, and save for the first few happy months at 
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Fontainebleau her married life was one long thraldom . 
which she rendered tolerable only by doing good. 

We have one other means of learning something of 
Marie’s character—her portraits. 

The one painted when she was still quite young by 
Belle we have already described ; that by Galloche, an 
allegorical painting which represents her as Aurora 
coming out of the breast of Thetis, is nothing to the 
purpose; that by Tocqué, which faces you as you 
enter one of the galleries at the Louvre, is a portrait 
of the Queen of France rather than of Marie Leck- 
zinska. It represents her standing magnificently 
dressed in a commanding attitude, shows her very 
possibly as she appeared on state occasions, but 
adds nothing to our knowledge of the woman herself : 
the woman whom her friends and children knew and 
loved and honoured. 

That by Van Loo which hangs at Versailles depicts 
her in a hooped dress and wearing a royal mantle 
edged with ermine, but it is a far more human and 
intimate picture than Tocqué’s: she is standing by 
a console on which are a bronze bust of the King and 
a vase of flowers, while at her feet sits a little spaniel. 

Although for the face Van Loo had to use La 
Tour’s pastel, and had not the opportunity of painting 
it from life, he has contrived to suggest both in her 
attitude and the expression of the face a certain 
timidity and reserve, and as we look at this picture 
we inevitably recall Luynes’ remark that Marie was 
always afraid of the King. 

But the two portraits which tell us most about her 
are the beautiful one by Nattier which hangs at 
Versailles and La Tour’s charming pastel. 

For her portrait by Nattier the Queen insisted that 
she would wear only an everyday dress, and not an 
elaborate court costume. We therefore see her in a 
simple dress of deep red velvet edged with fur; on 
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her head is a cap of black lace with a narrow white 
frilling tied loosely under the chin with strings, while 
white lingerie at the breast and elbows relieves the 
otherwise rather sombre colouring of the picture. 
The Queen is sitting with her head slightly turned to 
the right, her left hand resting on an open copy of 
the Gospels. The face is sad and pensive yet with a 
peculiar sweetness of expression in which is no trace 
of discontent or bitterness; the face of one who has 
had many trials and sorrows to bear and has borne 
them bravely. 

Nattier’s is a great portrait, and like all great 
portraits it paints the soul as well as the face. If we 
did not know whom it represented we should at least 
know that it was the portrait of a noble, true-hearted 
woman, whose lot has been a sad one, but whose 
natural sweetness of spirit had not been spoiled by 
suffering. 

La Tour’s pastel gives us the other side of Marie’s 
character, and is in its way as great a work of art as 
Nattier’s picture. 

We cannot do better than transcribe Saint-Beuve’s 
description of it :— 


“Tt is a half-length portrait of the Queen; 
in one hand she holds a closed fan; she is turned 
towards the beholder, as someone who is thinking 
and is just about to make a rather cutting remark, 
albeit a quite innocent one. Her hair is slightly 
powdered ; she has on her head a cap of black lace, 
a sort of little fichu called a kerchief. A mantle of 
pale blue silk with furbelows or ribbons of a very 
light grey, the shades mingling insensibly with one 
another. A tranquil harmony pervades all the 
tones. The lip fine, rather thin, slightly raised at 
the corner, the eye small and very bright, the 
nose a little roguish; everything in the face 
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bespeaks gentleness, shrewdness, archness. If you 
did not know her rank or her name, you would still 
perceive that this middle-aged woman was mistress 
of telling and appropriate reparti—the grain of 
salt without bitterness.” 


This is an admirable description of the picture, 
just as the picture is an admirable representation of 
Marie as she must have looked to her friends when she 
was enjoying a good story, or about to make a witty 
retort; the Marie whom the Duke and Duchess de 
Luynes, Hénault, the poet Montcrie, and Maurepas 
knew and esteemed. 

As we gaze at this portrait a charming anecdote 
related by Barbier recurs to our memory. Once 
when the Dauphin was ill, Dumoulin gave him almost 
immediate relief by bleeding him; the Queen there-— 
upon embraced the doctor, who was a very old man, 
before everybody, and he cried out: ‘“‘ Gentlemen, 
I call you to witness that the Queen takes me by 
force.”’ 

We imagine that when Dumoulin said this the 
Queen’s face must have had just the expression which 
La Tour has depicted. 

Neither in Nattier’s portrait nor La Tour’s pastel 
do we see a trace of the silly, vain, ogling creature 
d’Argenson considered her; nor does either portrait 
accord with Proyart’s description of her as a kind of 
compound of all the theological virtues, unmixed 
with any mundane alloy to render her human. 

A good woman, a brave women, a large hearted 
woman, a pious even a saintly woman if you will, but 
a very human, eager, quick-witted, sensitive woman, 
too; one who was not so far removed from all love of 
earthly things that power and pleasure and the gran- 
en of her position as Queen of France meant nothing 
to her, 
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The very fears she expressed of thinking too much 
of these things but prove their attraction for her. 

Her life in a way was a tragedy—because it was a 
thwarted, disappointed life, because with so great a 
desire to do good and exercise a wholesome influence, 
she was despite the apparent greatness of her position 
really of so little account in the world in which she 
lived. 

It is vain to speculate what effect it might have 
had on the destiny of France had Marie been able to 
exercise over Louis XV. an influence at all comparable 
to that exercised by Mme. de Pompadour. 

The Queen’s natural reticence and her fear of her 
husband rendered it impossible from the first that he 
being the sort of man he was she should lead and 
control him. The very qualities for which we most 
admire her perhaps unfitted her for playing an impor- 
tant part in the life of 18th century France; it needed 
a bolder, more unscrupulous character than hers 
for that. 

Still even so she did not live all in vain; for she 
showed by her life and conduct that virtue and true 
piety can hold their own even in the most cynically 
debauched court; that the pure in heart can remain 
so amid evil surroundings. At any rate her life and 
that of her devoted friends presented a noble contrast 
to the life of the court as a whole, and shone like a 
good deed in a naughty world. 

The courtiers might jeer at her piety, or treat her 
with scant attention while they sunned themselves 
in the smiles of the reigning mistress: to the nation 
at large she was always—The Good Queen. 
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